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THE PROMISE AND POWER OF FAITH 


Religions’ Role in Promoting Peace and Tolerance 


(The following speech was delivered by Dr. Konrad Raiser, 
General Secretary of the World Council of Churches, on the 
occasion of the Fiftieth Anniversary of the Adoption of the UN 
Charter and the United Nations Year for Tolerance, held at the 
UN Geneva headquarters on 3 July 1995. Dr. Raiser was the 
speaker in addition to Dr. Boutros Boutros Ghali, General 
Secretary of the UN, and H.H. Patriarch Alexy Il, Patriarch of 
Moscow and All the Russ.) 


Mr. Secretary-General, Excellencies, Ladies and Gentlemen, Friends. 


It is a distinct honour, on the occasion of the Fiftieth Anniversary of the 
adoption of the Charter and during this United Nations Year for Tolerance, 
to be given this opportunity to speak on the role of people of faith in 
promoting peace and tolerance. It is a particular privilege to share this 
platform with you, Mr. Secretary-General, and to complement your own 
important reflections on this important and timely topic. 


| come before you today in my capacity as General Secretary of the World 
Council of Churches, whose headquarters were established more than fifty 
years ago here in Geneva, a city long identified with the pursuit of peace. 
In this Council are joined some 324 Christian churches of Protestant, 
Anglican and Orthodox confessions, located in nearly all the member states 
of the United Nations. | am grateful that the spiritual head of one of our 
member churches, His Holiness Alexy Il, honours us with his presence here 
in connection with his visit to the World Council of Churches and the 
Conference of European Churches. 


As a spokesperson for a Christian world body, | do not pretend to speak on 
behalf of all Christians, many of whom belong to churches who are not 
members of the Council, nor for people of other living faiths. However, my 
reflections are informed by the active dialogue the World Council of 
Churches maintains with a wide range of Christian churches beyond our 
membership and with people of other faiths. | believe that many of them 
will share the perspectives which | bring to you today. 


From time immemorial, religion has been a defining feature of human society 
and of the self-understanding of individual human beings. Cultures have 
given religions their language, and religions, in turn, have provided cultures 
with ultimate meaning. Religions have been among the principal bearers and 
protectors of peoples’ languages, traditions, cultural identity and social 
cohesion through the ages. 


Most major world religions are rooted in a commitment to universality and 
tolerance. Participants representing a wide spectrum of faiths issued an 
important joint declaration at the conclusion of arecent UNESCO Conference 
on "The Contribution by Religions to the Culture of Peace” (Barcelona, 
December 1994), which reaffirms this. They declared: 


We are aware of the world’s cultural and religious diversity. Each 
culture represents a universe in itself and yet is not closed... Unless 
we recognize pluralism and diversity, no peace is possible. We strive 
for the harmony which is at the very core of peace...neither the 
meaning of peace nor of religion can be reduced to a single and rigid 
concept, just as the range of human experience cannot be conveyed 
by a single language. 


Not all societies have taken such a positive view of religion in society. 
During this century, Communism sought to eliminate religion and religious 
institutions through severe social and political constraints and periodic 
waves of systematic persecution. In the West, the process of secularization 
and the rise of secularist ideology led many either to disregard religion, or to 
privatize or deny its contribution to society. 


Today, there is a world-wide reawakening of religion, in part, as a reaction 
to the recent past. Because this resurgence of religious feeling has 
sometimes taken radical, even aggressive forms, it has engendered fears in 
many quarters. But we must not lose sight of the fact that the widespread 
return to religion is also an affirmation that spirituality is essential to human 
existence. It would be a serious mistake to equate this reawakening with 
intolerance, for within it is the latent promise of a common search for peace 
and life together in global community. 


At the same time, new religious fervour is often combined with peoples’ 
deep desire to recover and reassert their ethnic and national identity and 
freedom in a world besieged by globalizing trends. Some religious 
movements lend theological and ideological justification for an exclusivist, 
defensive and at times aggressively nationalistic understanding of human 
community. 


This is not a new phenomenon in human history. As the interfaith 
declaration issued at the UNESCO conference stated, 


Religions have contributed to the peace of the world, but they have 
also led to division, hatred and war. 


The declaration went on to say, 
We fee/ obliged to call for sincere acts of repentance and mutual 


forgiveness, both personally and collectively, to one another,to 
humanity in general, and to Earth and all living beings. Religious 


people have too often betrayed the.high ideals they themselves have 
preached. 


...We must be at peace with ourselves to achieve inner peace through 
personal reflection and spiritual growth, and to cultivate a spirituality 
which manifests itself in action 


The reality of new religious movements is an undeniable fact. The challenge 
to all religions today is to infuse these movements with the fundamental 
values of humility, repentance, mutual forgiveness, tolerance, and acommon 
commitment to peace based on universal values. We all recognize that this 
is a daunting task, but there are those in all world religions deeply committed 
to the task. ; 


This is not, however, something which can be left to religions alone. 
Political leaders, policy makers, social scientists and leaders of international 
institutions have a major responsibility for creating a climate which will 
foster the positive values of tolerance, peace and universalism which reside 
in religious communities. History shows that those who exercise political 
and military power, and those who shape public opinion often seek to use 
religious sentiment to undergird narrow national, political, and even imperial 
interests. At the same time, the role of religions as the conscience of 
society is both feared and despised by many governments who regard 
religion as a threat, or aS an impediment to the realization of their hegemonic 
aims. 


An example of this is to be found in our own recent history. In the late 
1970’s and through the 1980's churches and other religious groups were at 
the centre of mass popular protests against the modernization and 
proliferation of nuclear weapons. These protests challenged the logic and 
spirit of nuclear deterrence. Similar movements demanded respect for 
human rights and democracy. Many governments attacked such groups 
frontally, and engaged in both overt and covert efforts to destabilize and 
divide religions engaged for justice, peace, tolerance and _ international 
understanding. 


We have put the Cold War behind us. But the narrow, simplistic mindset 
which marked that period persists. Many policy makers and political leaders 
continue to see the world as divided into warring camps, into good and bad, 
righteous and evil. Regrettably, many now would divide the world along 
religious lines, and follow policies which militate against intercultural and 
interfaith understanding. This must end. The logic of the Cold War must 
now be buried forever. 


Religion is not the enemy. Nor are religions as such enemies one of another, 
as we are told by those who see the future in terms of the confrontation of 
cultures. Fanaticism, intolerance, and the blind pursuit of power is what 
threatens human community and the creation of which we are a part. No 
religion worthy of its calling can ever be an unconditional supporter of 


worldly power. Faithful to its people, but more faithful still to God and the 
highest principles of good, religion has a vocation to challenge power when 
leaders depart from that which promotes peace, tolerance and well-being for 
all without distinction. 


The promise, and the power of faith is there. Now, perhaps more than ever 
before in history, we need to discover how religions and the state, as well 
as religions and international institutions can interact in order to create 
tolerance and peace. 


Tolerance alone, however, is not enough to enable religions to make their full 
contribution. Tolerance can be limited to condescending acceptance, and 
fall short of full recognition of legitimate otherness and of the right to be 
equal, though different. Religious and cultural pluralism is not only a 
historical reality. It is a source of enrichment for society. Plurality, most 
religions believe, is part of God’s design for the world. It can only flourish 
in democratic societies which respect the rule of law and guarantee equal 
rights and privileges to all individuals and communities who accept shared 
responsibility for the well-being of all together. 


Representatives of five major world religions gathered in a dialogue meeting 
sponsored by the World Council of Churches in Colombo, Sri Lanka affirmed 
this in their joint statement, in which they said, 


We (have together) acknowledged real common links, based on a 
sense of the universal interdependence and responsibility of each and 
every person with and for all other persons; we together recognized 
the fundamental unity of human beings as one family and committed 
ourselves to strive, and, if necessary, to be ready to pay a price to 
realize the equality and dignity of all human beings. 


Such signs of good will are essential, but tolerance, peace, and harmony 
among peoples of deep religions convictions, also requires that states assure 
full respect for the right to religious freedom. As the Declaration on the 
Elimination of All Forms of Intolerance and of Discrimination based on 
Religion and Belief has reaffirmed, everyone must have "the right to freedom 
of thought, conscience and religion," a right which includes "freedom to 
have a religion or whatever belief of his or her choice, and freedom, either 
individually or in community with others and in public or private to manifest 
that religion or belief in worship, observance, practice and teaching." 


These words were included in the Universal Declaration of Human Rights in 
1948 at the urging of the World Council of Churches. We have consistently 
affirmed that the right to religious freedom is not an exclusive right to be 
claimed as a privilege for any single religion. Rather it is essential for all if 
religion is to play its full, constructive role in building a world community 
characterized by tolerance, mutual respect, cooperation, peace and justice. 


If religion fails to do this then faith will have lost all of its promise and all of 
its power. But all the major world religions, | am convinced, are aware of 
the challenge to faithfulness and this was given voice in the appeal issued 
by hose who joined in the UNESCO Conference from which | quoted earlier. 
They said, and with this | conclude: 


Grounded in our faith, we will build a culture of peace based on non- 
violence, tolerance, dialogue, mutual understanding, and justice. We 
call upon the institutions of civil society, the United Nations System, 
governments, governmental and non-governmental organizations, 
corporations, and the mass media to strengthen their commitments 
to peace and to listen to the cries of the victims and the 
dispossessed. We call upon the different religious and cultural 
traditions to join hands together in this effort, and to cooperate with 
us in spreading the message of peace. 


| thank you all for your kind attention. 


JUSTICE, COURTESY AND LOVE 


Theologians and Missionaries 


Encountering World Religions 
1846-1914 


KENNETH CRACKNELL 


During the thirty years from his first meeting with the Igbo peoples of Eastern Nigeria, 
Kenneth Cracknell has wrestled with the problem of the relation between Christianity 
and other religions in the context of mission. Reading the Report of Commission IV of 
the World Missionary Conference in Edinburgh in 1910, and the replies of nearly two 
hundred missionaries who responded to the questionnaire that lay behind that report, 
made him aware that the early missionaries had thought deeply about these matters and 
had come to conclusions that were remarkably similar to many ideas that have been 
regarded as "newfangled" at the end of the present century. In this pioneering study, 
he presents the teaching of five notable theologians and eight missionaries, and 
reassesses the theological ideas of the Edinburgh Conference. 


This book will be of special interest to those concerned with evangelism and mission. 
Historians will find it an important study of little known nineteenth-century writings, and 


every reader will discover how distorted is the stereotype of ‘missionary’. 


Epworth Press £20.00 net. 





Participants in the meeting, "The Contribution by Religions to the Culture of 
Peace", organized by UNESCO and the Centre UNESCO de Catalunya, which 
took place in Barcelona from 12 to 18 December 1994, formulated the 
following declaration: 


DECLARATION 
ON 
THE ROLE OF RELIGION 
IN THE PROMOTION OF A CULTURE OF PEACE 


OUR WORLD 


1. We live in a world in which isolation is no longer possible. We live in a 
time of unprecedented mobility of peoples and intermingling of cultures. We 
are all interdependent and share an inescapable responsibility for the well- 
being of the entire world. 

2. We face a crisis which could bring about the suicide of the human 
species or bring uS a new awakening and a new hope. We believe that 
peace is possible. We know that religion is not the sole remedy for all the 
ills of humanity, but it has an indispensable role to play in this most critical 
time. 

3. We are aware of the world’s cultural and religious diversity. Each culture 
represents a universe in itself and yet it is not closed. Cultures give religions 
their language, and religions offer ultimate meaning to each culture. Unless 
we recognize pluralism and respect diversity, no peace is possible. We 
strive for the harmony which is at the very core of peace. 

4. We understand that culture is a way of seeing the world and living in it. 
It also means the cultivation of those values and forms of life which reflect 
the worldviews of each culture. Therefore neither the meaning of peace nor 
of religion can be reduced to a single and rigid concept, just as the range of 
human experience cannot be conveyed by a single language. 

5. For some cultures, religion is a way of life, permeating every human 
activity. For others it represents the highest aspirations of human existence. 
In still others, religions are institutions that claim to carry a message of 
salvation. 

6. Religions have contributed to the peace of the world, but they have also 
led to division, hatred,and war. 

We feel obliged to call for sincere acts of repentance and mutual 
forgiveness, both personally and collectively, to one another, to humanity in 
general, and to Earth and all living beings. Religious people have too often 
betrayed the high ideals they themselves have preached. 


PEACE 
7. Peace implies that love, compassion, human dignity, and justice are fully 


preserved. 
8. Peace entails that we understand that we are all interdependent and 


related to one another. We are all individually and collectively responsible 
for the common good, including the well-being of future generations. 

9. Peace demands that we respect Earth and all forms of life, especially 
human life. Our ethical awareness requires setting limits to technology. We 
should direct our efforts towards eliminating consumerism and improving the 
quality of life. | 

10. Peace is a journey - a never ending process. 


COMMITMENT 


11. We must be at peace with ourselves; to achieve inner peace through 
personal reflection and spiritual growth, and to cultivate a spirituality which 
manifests itself in action. 
12. We commit ourselves to support and strengthen the home and family 
as the nursery of peace. 


In homes and families, communities, nations, and the world: 


13. We commit ourselves to resolves or transform conflicts without using 
violence, and to prevent them through education and the pursuit of justice. 
14. We commit ourselves to work towards a reduction in the scandalous 
economic differences between human groups and other forms of violence 
and threats to peace, such as waste of resources, extreme poverty, racism, 
all types of terrorism, lack of caring, corruption, and crime. 

15. We commit ourselves to overcome all forms of discrimination, 
colonialism, exploitation, and domination and to promote institutions based 
on shared responsibility and participation. Human rights, including religious 
freedom and the rights of minorities, must be respected. 

16. We commit ourselves to assure a truly humane education for all. We 
emphasize education for peace, freedom and human rights, and religious 
education without fanaticism and exclusivism. 

17. We commit ourselves to a civil society which respects environmental 
and social justice. This process begins locally and continues to national and 
trans-national levels. 

18. We commit ourselves to work towards a world without weapons and 
to dismantle the industry of war. 


RELIGIOUS RESPONSIBILITY 


19. Our communities of faith have a responsibility to encourage conduct 
imbued with wisdom, compassion, sharing, charity, solidarity, and love; 
inspiring one and all to choose the path of freedom and responsibility. 
Religions must be a source of helpful energy. 

20. We will remain mindful that our religions must not identify themselves 
with political, economic, or social powers, so as to remain free to work for 
justice and peace. We will not forget that confessional political regimes may 
do serious harm to religious values as well as to society. We should 
distinguish fanaticism from religious zeal. 

21. We will favour peace by countering the tendencies of individuals and 


communities to assume or even to teach that they are inherently superior to 
others. We recognize and praise the non-violent peacemakers. We disown 
killing in the name of religion. 

22. We will promote dialogue and harmony between and within religions, 
recognizing and respecting the search for truth and wisdom that is outside 
our religion. We will establish dialogue with all, striving for a sincere 
fellowship on our earthly pilgrimage. 


APPEAL 


23. Grounded in our faith, we will build a culture of peace based on non- 
violence, tolerance, dialogue, mutual understanding, and justice. We call 
upon the institutions of our civil society, the United Nations system, 
governments, governmental and non-governmental organizations, 
corporations, and the mass media, to strengthen their commitments to 
peace and to listen to the cries of the victims and the dispossessed. We call 
upon the different religious and cultural traditions to join hands together in 
this effort, and to cooperate with us in spreading the message of peace. 


HOLY SCRIPTURES, VALUES AND SOCIETY 


Hermeneutics, Ethics and Pluralism 
from Perspectives of Judaism, Christianity and Islam 


To celebrate the 115th anniversary of its founding the Vrije Universiteit Amsterdam is 
sponsoring a unique interreligious gathering of Jewish, Christian and Muslim scholars from 
around the world to address a number of questions relating to their respective holy scriptures. 
Various thematic aspects of the authority, exegesis and application of the holy scriptures 
involved will be examined in a number of plenary sessions and in three parallel workshops. 


Workshop 1 will concentrate on the status of the holy scriptures and religious hermeneutics 
in Judaism, Christianity and Islam; 

Workshop 2 will analyze the manner in which scripture is used in ethical reflection within 
Jewish, Christian and Muslim traditions; 

Workshop 3 will deal with the position and role of religious communities in the pluralistic 
cultures of our day. 

The conference will conclude with a panel discussion on the possibilities and problems of 

critical interreligious dialogue. 

Registration fees 

Entire conference: Hfl. 200.- including coffee/tea, meals, abstracts of papers 

Day rate: Hfl. 80.- including coffee/tea, meals, abstracts of papers 


Generous financial support from the Vrije Universiteitstonds will afford a limited number of 
students the opportunity to attend the conference at the reduced rate of Hfl. 40.- (including 
coffee/tea and abstracts of conference papers). 


For further information contact 
Vrije Universiteit 


Faculty of Theology Tel.: 31-20 444 6606 

Paul Dercon Fax.: 31-20 444 6635 

De Boelelaan 1105 E-mail: hsvs@th.vu.nl (for information 
1081 HV Amsterdam only, not for registration) 

The Netherlands Giro Account No.: Postbank 349570 
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JEWS AND CHRISTIANS IN SEARCH 
OF A COMMON RELIGIOUS BASIS 
FOR CONTRIBUTING TOWARDS A BETTER WORLD 


The following document has been produced by the Theology 
Committee of the International Council of Christians and Jews 
(ICCJ). It contains both separate Jewish perspectives and 
Christian perspectives concerning mutual communication and 
cooperation as well as a joint view of acommon religious basis 
for Jews and Christians to work together for a better world. 


A TRAUMATIC PAST 


In our time, Christians and Jews are increasingly involved in a process of 
encounter, dialogue and cooperation. They come to it from different 
experiences and perspectives. This process intensified and accelerated in the 
wake of the Shoah, the almost entire destruction of European Jewry. 


Christians have begun to realize that the Shoah which took place in a culture 
deeply influenced by Christianity, was not an accident of history but, to a 
large extent, rose out of and was fostered by age-old anti-Jewish 
perceptions and attitudes. For the sake of its moral and religious integrity 
and out of responsibility for the Jews and the world at large, Christianity has 
to be purged of these. In fact, Christians have become aware that 
Christianity alienated from its Jewish roots, is deprived of a fundamental 
dimension of its identity. Convinced that it is not possible for Christians to 
embark on a process of reappraisal and reconstruction without gaining 
deeper understanding of Jewish religion, culture and history, they have 
sought encounter and dialogue with Jews. 


Jews have entered this process with the realisation that such encounter and 
dialogue can help counteract prejudice, discrimination and persecution, as 
well as with the desire to respond positively to efforts made by those 
Christians who sought to create a climate of mutual respect and co- 
operation. Because the relationship between Jews and Christians has been 
burdened by tragic conflict, trauma and guilt, there are Jews and Christians 
who are unable or unwilling to enter into any real dialogue. Nevertheless a 
considerable number of both Christians and Jews have persisted and 
reached a level of understanding and trust that has enabled them to address 
and, to some extent, redress past distortions and look beyond the past in 
order to exercise a joint responsibility for the world of today and tomorrow. 


TOWARDS A BETTER WORLD 


Jewish-Christian dialogue may have a number of objectives but its ultimate 
aim is to contribute towards a better world - a world in which the will of God 
is done; a world of justice and peace. We in the ICCJ are profoundly aware 
that Europe, where so much friction and tragedy has marked the relations 
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between Jews and Christians, serves as a warning example. We believe 
that, as Jews and Christians, we together have a contribution to make to 
the new Europe which is faced with the challenge of rebuilding its moral and 
spiritual structure in a situation of disorientation brought about by the 
breakdown of communist systems and by the acute crisis of values in the 
West. Recent manifestations of intolerance, xenophobia, extreme nation- 
alism and antisemitism in Europe and elsewhere have reminded us how 
fragile civilisation is even today. 


We are also disquieted by those who seek to counter such negative 
tendencies by calling for a restoration of a "Christian Europe". In response 
to the latter we must emphasize that European culture cannot and should 
not be reduced to its Christian component. Many other factors, among them 
Jewish religion and culture, have played a major role in the development of 
European civilization, a fact that must not be denied. 


This document was first presented at our consultation in 1992, five hundred 
years after the expulsion of the Jews and Muslims from Spain and the 
beginning of the "Christianisation" of Latin America which included the 
oppression of indigenous peoples. 


Acknowledgement of this past abuse of religion must also serve as a 
warning example. Responsibility for the building of a better world devolves 
upon all. It may be accomplished only through discussion at all levels. More- 
over it must be pursued without threat either to the traditions or to the 
systems of beliefs and values of those who participate. Yet all are called to 
search their own traditions in order to give adequate responses to the 
challenging problems of the modern world, while at the same time 
recognizing and respecting insights which come from other faith traditions 
and value systems. 


Within this multifaceted and multilateral conversation there is room and need 
for a variety of bilateral dialogues. One of them is the Christian-Jewish dia- 
logue. For many centuries this had hardly been possible but now, looking 
beyond past tragic divisions, Christians and Jews - each from their particular 
perspectives - may find the bases in their own traditions for engaging in 
religious Communication and cooperation. In so doing they also acknowledge 
a common religious foundation from which they may make a joint religious 
contribution to the wide-ranging discussion among all who seek for values 
by which Europe and the world as a whole may be guided and directed. 


It has to be noted that in the relationship between Judaism and Christianity 
there is an obvious asymmetry, which of course does not imply inequality. 
This finds expression in the differing perspectives from which Jews and 
Christians consider communication and co-operation with each other. 
Whereas Christianity recognizes that its roots are primarily within Judaism, 
there is obviously no such relationship on the part of Judaism to 
Christianity. While recognizing this fact we affirm a common agenda taking 
into account the needs of each one. 
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JEWISH RELIGIOUS PERSPECTIVES CONCERNING COMMUNICATION AND 
COOPERATION WITH CHRISTIANS 


Attitudes in Judaism towards Non-Jews and Christians 


le According to God’s covenant concluded with Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob and ratified at Sinai, Israel is called to sanctify God’s name in 
the whole world by testifying to the Divine Presence through its very 
existence as a particular people and by serving as a light to the 
nations. The Jewish people is called to be a blessing for all peoples 
with the goal that all men and women will live in accordance with the 
Divine Will, not by converting to Judaism, but within the context of 
their particular historical and cultural identity. 

2: All humankind is encompassed in God's covenant with Noah and 
commanded to live according to seven commandments which are 
seen to be the quintessence of universal morality: the prohibitions of 
murder, idolatry, theft, incest, blasphemy, cruelty to animals, and the 
injunction to establish courts of justice. Those who live according to 
this covenant are called "the righteous from among the nations who 
have a portion in the World to Come". 

or Rabbinical attitudes to Christianity have varied considerably, from a 
perception of it as idolatrous or at least as "flawed monotheism", to 
a view of it as a means to help humanity to come closer to universal 
redemption (Maimonides); to seeing Christians as "people bound by 
the ways of religion" (Rabbi Menahem Ha-Meiri) and as those who 
believe in the Creation and the Exodus and in the main principles of 
religion whose whole intent is to serve the Maker of Heaven and 
Earth" (Rabbi Moshe Rivkes/the Be’er Ha-Golah). 

There is in this latter understanding of Christianity, the implicit 

acknowledgement of a special relationship between it and Judaism. This is 

expressed not only in terms of areligio-ethical partnership, but is also based 
on the common religious patrimony of the Hebrew Scriptures. 


Bases for Jews to enter into relationship with Christians: 


le the need to take a common stand against ignorance, prejudice, 
bigotry and their violent manifestations on the basis of the affirmation 
- shared with Christians and other people of faith - of the Divine 
Presence in our world; 

2a the existence of a common agenda indicated by those tenets and 
values (e.g. the belief in God as Creator, the commitment to the 
Noachide commandments, the Ten Commandments, as well as the 
expectation of God’s rule over the whole earth) which Jews and 
Christians hold in common due to their shared biblical and historical 
roots; 

1 the sanctification of God’s name in cooperation with all people who 
live in accordance with God’s ways; and the possibility of partnership 
with Christians in sanctifying God’s Name before society at large. 

4. the opportunity to Know and love God more deeply by seeking God 
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in every place, especially where the knowledge of God is experienced 
in the lives and spirituality of people of other faiths. In religious 
encounters with the righteous from among the nations, Jews are 
exposed to other perspectives of the Omnipresent that are not 
encapsulated totally in one Tradition; thus they gain a deeper 
experience of the Divine. 


CHRISTIAN RELIGIOUS PERSPECTIVES CONCERNING COMMUNICATION 
AND COOPERATION WITH JEWS 


Overcoming obstacles stemming from shared roots 


Since Christianity is rooted in Judaism, many of the images, symbols, ideas 
and much of the vocabulary of both religions are derived from a common 
source. Paradoxically this common religious basis is in fact the greatest 
stumbling block for communication and cooperation since Christianity, 
insofar as it has adopted a supersessionist attitude towards Judaism, has 
seen itself as the sole and true heir and exponent of this religious basis, re- 
garding the Jewish interpretation of it as antiquated, misguided and charac- 
terized by obstinate rejection of the truth. It is that which Christianity has 
in common with Judaism that has traditionally militated against respecting 
the Jewish interpretation of those common roots. Major theological 
obstacles for acknowledging a common religious basis for communication 
and cooperation with Jews are the following: 


14 the teaching that the Torah has been replaced by Jesus Christ as 
God’s ultimate revelation; 

2} the proclamation of Jesus of Nazareth as the Messiah promised to 
Israel; 

38 the denigration of the national character of God’s Covenant with 


Israel by considering the latter replaced by a divine covenant with all 
who "are in Christ"; 

4. the rejection of the Land promised to Israel as a meaningful 
theological category for the Jewish people. 


Current Christian theological thinking that seeks to deal with these obstacles 
Clarifies that: 


13 The Torah, as the expression of the covenant of Sinai, remains valid 
for Jews as a gift to them that was never revoked. (Romans 9:4; 
11:29). Nor has the Torah been abolished for Christians, but remains 
part of God’s revelation, albeit with a new interpretation through the 
person of Christ. (Matthew 5:17, John 10:35). The two main 
commandments Jesus described as the greatest (Mark. 12:28-31) are 
commandments of the Torah (Deuteronomy 6:4-5 and Leviticus 
19:18), and the Ten Commandments given to the people of Israel at 
Sinai (Exodus 20 and Deuteronomy 6) are central to Christian ethics. 

Pas One of the main aspects of the promise of Messiah to Israel includes - 
also in the New Testament - the deliverance of Israel from foreign 
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oppression. Such deliverance, however, did not take place through 
Jesus of Nazareth. Therefore, designating him as the "Messiah 
promised to Israel" would not be an adequate description of: his 
person. In the course of Christian tradition, the Church has enriched 
the name "Christ" (derived from the Greek rendering of "Messiah") 
which the early Christian community had given to its Lord, Jesus of 
Nazareth, with many associations and attributes to describe the 
fullness of his being. These express mysteries of the Christian faith 
(such as contained in the concepts of the Incarnation and the Trinity) 
which do not find adequate expression in:the word "Messiah". 
Accordingly, Christians should be circumspect in their use of this term 
as it is not an appropriate one to describe the person of Jesus Christ, 
although it does strongly point to the Jewish roots of Christianity. 

8< God’s covenant with Israel as a people has not been abrogated with 
the coming of Christ. The Church as the body of Christ is not the suc- 
cessor or heir of God’s covenant with Israel, but is a new way for 
men and women to enter into communion with the God of Israel 
alongside the people of Israel. Accordingly proselytisation of Jews, 
often referred to as missionary activity among Jews, is theologically 
untenable. The coming of Christ did not change the Torah’s purpose 
of giving shape to the life of Israel as a particular people with a 
particular vocation. 

4. There is an intrinsic relationship between the Jewish People and the 
Land of Israel, which is linked to God’s covenant with them, a reality 
which is often not well understood by Christians. They should strive 
to understand this link as well as the strong attachment of the great 
majority of Jews to the Land of Israel and therefore to the State of 
Israel. 


It is not incumbent upon Christians to observe the whole way of life of the 
Torah because the Christian church is distinct from the Jewish people. What 
they can and should do as disciples of Jesus Christ who was faithful to the 
Torah - the expression of God’s will - and added to its interpretation, is to 
derive inspiration from its values and paradigms shaping the many different 
elements of their national, social, economic, cultural and political life in the 
light of Torah. 


For example, a nation or an oppressed group may see its own liberation 
struggle in the light of the Exodus of Israel. Also one may take the biblical 
commandments to Israel about the use of its Land (e.g. injunctions about the 
sabbatical year which claim the ultimate divine ownership of land, the 
release of slaves and the cancellation of debts) as paradigms for one’s own 
attitude towards land and people. Or one may use the commandments 
concerning the rights and dignity of non-Jews who live among the people of 
Israel, as orientation for the way foreigners are to be treated in one’s own 
society. But in doing so one must be aware that such application of biblical 
commandments can only be made in a paradigmatic or analogous sense, 
without exhausting, changing or superseding their original meaning and 
context as commandments given to the people of Israel. 
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THE COMMON RELIGIOUS BASIS OF JUDAISM AND CHRISTIANITY 


Based upon shared scriptural patrimony out of which common beliefs and 
values emerge, Jews and Christians share 


a particular view of humanity, the world and God, including: 


- the belief that the world is the creation of the One God; 

- the belief that God is beyond any being, power or idea in the world 
(to consider any of these as absolute is idolatry); 

- the recognition that the world is given into the care and stewardship 
of humanity which is called to serve and protect it in accordance with 
God’s purpose and to act in partnership with God. 

- the recognition that each human being is created in the image of God 
and is therefore infinitely precious to God; 

- the recognition that human beings are responsible for each other; 

- the recognition of God’s sovereignty in mercy and justice over 
humanity and the world; 

- the recognition of God as present in history and in the lives of men 
and women; 

- the hope for the establishment of God’s Kingdom of justice, peace 
and love on earth. 


a particular ethos or set of values, deriving from this view of God, the world 
and humanity, including: 


- protection and preservation of God's creation, everything in its kind, 
in responsible stewardship; 

- the affirmation of the sanctity of human life; 

- the protection of the dignity of each human being irrespective of 
origin, race, gender, characteristics or abilities; 

- the protection of the family; 

- the pursuit of justice for all, especially for the weak and vulnerable; 

- the pursuit of mutual solidarity and peace in relations between 
people: in family, in society, in the nation and among the nations; 

- rejection of slavery, oppression and authoritarianism; 

- striving for humility as the right balance between pride and 
subservience. 


a rich literature - the Hebrew Scriptures - comprising narratives, poetry, 
hymns, prophetic literature, wisdom teaching and historiography, which 
reflect the understanding of God, humanity and the world as well as the 
ethos and values set out above. These have great spiritual, moral, social and 
cultural significance for the present. 

Of particular importance is the message contained in the Sabbath which 
teaches that human life should alternate between the holy and the profane; 
between activity and passivity; between dominance and dependence; 
between creativity and being creature amongst other creatures. Christianity 
has applied some elements of the Sabbath to its celebration of the Sunday, 
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but the full implications of this aspect of Torah teaching for human life in 
society and for the relation between humanity and the non-human world are 
seldom realized. 


LIMITS OF PLURALISM 


Because the expression of the human encounter with the Divine is limited by 
its very nature, there is always need for reflection and scrutiny, for purifica- 
tion and renewal. In short, there is need for theological humility of which 
religious self-criticism is an essential part. 


It is inappropriate and offensive for outsiders to a particular religious 
community to pass judgment on what is true religion within it and what is 
false. Outsiders to the religious symbolic language by which a community 
expresses its encounter with the Divine do not have adequate access to the 
inner sanctuaries of that religion. The right of self-definition rests within that 
community’s own membership. Notwithstanding, we contend that the limits 
of pluralism for Christians and Jews have been reached when: 


T. the consequences of beliefs threaten the well-being of human beings 
and their societies; 

at beliefs bring about injustice, oppression, persecution or murder; 

so beliefs do not respect the dignity and integrity of each human being 
created in the image of God; 

4. beliefs do not respect the dignity and integrity of Creation. 


In contributing to the building of a better world, Jews and Christians 
together should draw the practical consequences from those teachings of 
the Torah which are their common basis. They ought at the same time to be 
open to the insights and experiences which other religious traditions and 
communities have to offer out of their encounter with the Divine. 


JEWS AND CHRISTIANS AND PLURALISM 


From their common basis, Jews and Christians make their contribution to 
the discussion on the future moral and spiritual shape of our world. Essential 
in this context is theological humility. 


Members of each religious community should concede that God may have 
other ways to relate to human persons and communities, than those in 
which God has been revealed to their own community. They should be 
aware that there are valid expressions of the encounter with the Divine other 
than their own. When encounter with the Divine takes place in another 
religious Community, there too, men and women tread on holy ground. 


Comments and suggestions are welcome to: 
International Council of Christians & Jews, 
P.O.Box 1129, 

D-64829 Heppenheim, Germany 
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ASPIRATIONS OF INTERFAITH DIALOGUE 
FOR THE FUTURE OF THE REGION 


- Munib A. Younan - 


"Dialogue is an activity which grows out of our life experience. 
Dialogue is not only a normal conversation, but is also an 
encounter between people. It is not a dialogue of ideas but is 
also a dialogue of life. It takes place between individuals and 
communities as they live out their faith and convictions, bound 
together by common loyalties and traditions... It depends upon 
mutual trust and mutual understanding. It demands respect for 
the identity and integrity of the other. Dialogue happens when 
the partners involved are willing to listen and learn and to 
question their own Sself-understanding as well as_ their 
understanding of the other. Itis an attempt to understand ‘the 
otherness of the other’... It seeks to understand the other as 
the other wishes to be understood. In dialogue, we Christians 
try to follow the example of Christ; He embraced others in an 
open-ended love of self-denial (Mark 8:34). Dialogue rests on 
the conviction that God’s purpose for creation is to draw all of 
humanity into a relationship of love and peace." 


Dialogue will not succeed unless it is liberated through frank and sincere 
debate. The former General Secretary of the Middle East Council of 
Churches (MECC), Mr. Gabriel Habib, writes: "It registers what is 
happening, recalls what could be forgotten, resumes what was interrupted 
and anticipates what is to come. Such a dialogue seeks to speak the truth 
in the spirit of love. However, this role will be spoiled in the case of more 
exchange of courteous speeches and will lose its meaning in the case of 
subordination."* Dialogue with all its difficulties and problems is the only 
way in the Middle East to listen in openness, accept the other, and draw 
resources from each of our three religious traditions to help us face the 
present threats and to work towards pluralism, peace, justice, love, 


' Quotations are from: Guidelines on Dialogue with People of Living 


Faiths and Ideologies, (World Council of Churches, Geneva, 1990), and 
Ecumenical Considerations on Christian-Muslim Relations, (World Council of 
Churches, Geneva, 1991). 


? Habib, Gabriel. Muslim-Christian Dialogue in the Middle East. Middle 
East Council of Churches Newsreport, Vol. 7:7-10, July-October 1994. 
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reconciliation, co-existence and a hate-free, fear-free zone of the Middle 
East. 


When | contemplate the aspirations of interfaith dialogue for the future 
region, | would like to tackle this topic in two ways: 1) the methodology of 
dialogue, 2) the agenda of dialogue. 


The Methodology of Dialogue 


The dialogue in Palestine/Israel moves, and should continue to move, in the 
future in four circles: 1. Christian-Muslim dialogue 

2. Jewish-Christian dialogue 

3. Jewish-Christian-Muslim dialogue 

4. Jewish-Muslim dialogue 


These four dialogues move in four different circles. Every circle affects the 
other and even complements it. For example, the success of the Christian- 
Muslim dialogue to find a common responsibility is tied with the success of 
the other circles and even gives an impetus to the others. My aspiration is 
that those four dialogues should proceed at full speed, be taken seriously 
and all their specialities and peculiarities, as well as their commonalities and 
differences, be accepted. 


There were some attempts and experiments in the past to make big events 
of interfaith dialogue. | believe that such experiments are not always 
successful. The successful dialogue in this country is the one that works in 
silence with small groups that represent the grassroots. If | may use the 
terminology of Latin American liberation theology, the successful dialogue 
is the one that is practised in base communities. It gives opportunity for 
better interactions and better results. It avoid "fine talks" and deals with 
issues of concern. 


Then the inevitable question is posed: who are those dialogue partners? 
Are they the elite and the intellectuals? Do they really represent their 
societies or are they only fans of dialogue? | believe that the future fruitful 
dialogue must involve the different representation that reflects the reality of 
the society. To have people who represent their own ideas and agreed on 
every item on the agenda is not a healthy dialogue, but is rather a 
monologue or deceptive and will not proliferate justice, peace and 
reconciliation. It is now time to involve those that represent the proponents 
and opponents in one’s society. 


At this stage, | believe that dialogue among local Palestinians, Christians and 
Muslims and Israeli Jews is still a new venture that needs to grow. The 
dialogue with Jews has been practised by Western Christians even in this 
country. Our experience as Palestinian Christians and Israeli Jews is still 
new. | believe that we have to give strong support to this kind of dialogue 
for it to grow because, after all, it is the Palestinians and Israelis who are 
destined to live together in this country. The more we consolidate this 
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dialogue, the more we can get acquainted with the other, the better the 
results will be. This is not an exclusion of the internationals. We can learn 
from their international dialogue, but our contextual agenda is different. It 
has a long-suffering history of pain and fear. We need to find and discover 
ourselves in fear, insecurity and pain so that the resurrection may take place. 


In this country it is very easy to individualize every work. If you look at the 
guide to interreligious activities in Israel you will find that so many 
institutions exist and more are mushrooming, due to various factors - one of 
this is the financial support -. | believe the individualisation and monopoly 
is a danger. | think now the time is ripe to coordinate and organize our 
exerted individual efforts. This is the very reason why we should coordinate 
and organize ourselves. As aco-founder, | am always calling our Palestinian 
partners to continue to utilize the Al-Liqa’ Center for dialogue, as our 
mandate at the Center is dialogue. We also appeal to the Israelis to 
coordinate in order to avoid confusion. We do not want boxes of dialogue 
that bear no fruit and are for public consumption, but we want, in the 
present and future, a coordinated platform that allows the fruit to ripen and 
mature. Time is precious. Dialogue between Palestinians, Muslims and 
Christians, and Israeli Jews is not a matter of luxury, but a matter of life. 


The Agenda for Dialogue 


When one speaks about an agenda for dialogue, one has to move between 
Theological and existential issues and concerns. The theological topics are 
those that we usually give less attention to and it leaves us in ignorance of 
the other. The existential topics are very common because they speak to 
our past and present. However, to abide in the theological agenda is to 
escape the reality, and to abide in the existential agenda risks politicizing 
everything. But this | mean we can’t negotiate on political settlement or 
concessions in our dialogue. But we pave the way for peace. | think the 
balance between theology and the existential agenda is the best interfaith 
dialogue that helps the partners to mature in understanding one’s self and 
the other. | will put the agenda in two points: 


/) The Peace-Education 


Our political leaders pledged to translate the peace process into successful 
practice. Our Al-Liga’ interfaith dialogue started prior to the peace process. 
The interfaith dialogue has its own agenda for the present and future. It 
ought to have the power to heal the sore scars of the past and to work for 
reconciliation. 1! would like to elaborate the following: 


a) When one speaks about peace-education, one notices how much one 
ignores the other, or, if you wish, how much one stereotypes. Peace- 
education must start in the family, in educational institutions and the 
media - at the grassroots level. 


"The Israeli child is taught that his/her security is of the utmost 
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b) 


Cc) 


3 


important, to the extent of idolization. He/she is taught that to 
preserve this security they must resort to arms in order to defend 
themselves. In my opinion, it is of great necessity that the Israeli 
child is liberated from such an inhibitive ideology of war in order to 
see that their security depends on his/her neighbour’s security as 
well. If my neighbour’s welfare and well-being is secured, mine is 


secured too. There should be a change in the fundamental Israeli 


education, that the new era of peace demands not armies to resort 
to, but a neighbour with whom one can live and dream together. 


The Palestinian child knows only the Jew as the occupier. The only 
Jew who enters the Palestinian home is the violent and rude soldier. 
He/she has harboured hatred and disbelief of the other in an ideology 
of generalization. In peace-education, the Palestinian child has to be 
liberated from occupation and redeemed from such inhibitions and 
taught to see in the Jew a neighbour."* 


The peace-education has and ought to change attitudes beginning 
with the new generation. 


When one speaks about peace-education, one usually forgets the 
dimension of justice. The biblical understanding of peace (shalom, 
salaam), expresses the unity of justice and peace. Although this in 
fact refers to the spiritual relationship of God with God’s people, it is 
always given a social and political dimension, especially in the words 
of the prophets. Peace-education speaks exactly about this unity of 
spirituality and social responsibility. In our peace-education, justice 
must be the cornerstone for our deliberations. One may say that 
justice is relative. Nevertheless, one should always promote justice 
as the basis for peace. Peace cannot be realized without incarnating 
justice. It is just the unity of justice and peace that can be a basis for 
eliminating any kind of fundamentalism. 


Peace-education is an education of reconciliation. The last half of the 
century has left the scars of hatred, violence, occupation and the 
violation of human rights. The scars are deep. Can interfaith 
dialogue heal those scars? The churches in Palestine have always 
called for the co-existence of the two nations and three religions. Our 
peace-education has to translate this principle of co-existence into 
reconciliation. It is not a co-existence by force or creating a fait 
accompli, but a co-existence by goodwill that has reconciliation as its 
solid basis. According to our faith, Christ died on the cross, 
reconciling us with God and with each other. He can still reconcile 
us through forgiveness. 


Younan, Suad. Toward a Trilateral Peace Ethics: A Christian 


Perspective. A \ecture held in Jerusalem in December 1994. 
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I/) Responsibility 


The aspiration for interfaith dialogue is to discover common responsibilities. 
The three monotheistic religions have a common responsibility in 
development and social justice in Palestine/Israel as well as the whole of the 
Middle East. We are exposed to great challenges such as human rights, 
women’s rights, children’s rights, freedom, equality, armament, democracy, 
ecology and others. Many atime the war situation forced us to forget them 
or were used to judge the other from one’s narrow perspective. However, 
the three monotheistic religions have values that are sufficient to respond 
to the common responsibility in the Middle East. If adherents of the three 
religions will not be liberated to sense the social justice responsibility, then 
religion stops being the conscience of the society and the region. It is our 
responsibility that emanates from our values to promote social justice for the 
sake of God whom we worship. It is our responsibility not only to speak up 
against violations of human rights, but it is our obligation to create and 
promote the respect of the other and the acceptance the otherness of the 
other in Palestine/Israel and the whole Middle East. It is our responsibility 
given to us by God to see the human being in our region living his/her dignity 
as God created them and meant them to be. This issue is imperative on our 
agenda: to work together, not separately, until social justice will be realized. 
As Jesus Christ said, "If they were silent, the stones would shout out". 
(Luke 19:40) 


| would like to conclude by saying that the aspirations for the future are a 
great responsibility upon the shoulders of the three monotheistic religions. 
As far as Christians are concerned, they recall the words of St. Paul as a 
promise and an obligation: "All this is from God, who reconciled us to 
Himself through Christ, and has given us the ministry of reconciliation" 

(2 Corinthians 5:18). 


Rev. Munib Younan is pastor of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in Ramallah, 
West Bank, and active in dialogue with Muslims and Jews. 
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PATIENT DIALOGUE, URGENT DIALOGUE 


- Tarek Mitri - 


For an increasing number of people, the question is not any more whether 
Christian-Muslim dialogue is justified, needed or possible. This is confirmed 
by the plurality of both new and continued efforts and initiatives. Needless 
to say, this plurality mirrors a great diversity of objectives and expectations. 
For many years there were Christians who noted, not without 
disappointment, that Muslims in general were hesitant in reciprocating their 
call to dialogue. The Muslim hesitation, needless to say, was not totally 
unjustified. But in recent years, changes in this respect could not be 
ignored. It is worth recognizing the change in attitude among Muslims who 
were seen as most reserved or even suspicious of dialogue with Christians. 
They are not only receptive once invited by Christians but propose their own 
vision for dialogue and a strategy for cooperation.’ However, this change 
does not, in itself, suggest that Christians and Muslims are at present "vying 
for good deeds". Questions about each other's motivation, double language, 
and ability to fulfil in practise the promises of dialogue are likely to remain 
with both partners. But the challenge is to move from mutual questioning 
towards a common search for the purity of one’s motivation, the use of one 
language and the commitment to live and act in accordance with shared 
principles. Responding to this challenge invites a sustained and patient 
effort, of educating oneself and the other into a "culture of dialogue". 


Dialogue in patience is undoubtedly indispensable. It cannot be dismissed 
or relativized in the name of efficiency, a burning desire to see the fruits of 
one’s labour. It is such dialogue that creates favourable conditions for the 
more urgent and legitimately impatient calls to address concrete problems 
and cooperate in the search for their solutions. 


With this consideration in mind, we shall look at the history of Christian- 
Muslim dialogue and attempt a critical assessment of the present state of 
relations between the two communities at the global level and suggest a few 
elements for a timely discussion. 


The experience of dialogue: past and present 


Christian-Muslim dialogue is not a novelty. It is true, however, that past 
experience, mostly polemical, overshadowed exchanges and peaceful 


' The meeting convened in Khartoum, Sudan in October 1994 by the 
Association for Inter-Religious Dialogue and the participation of many 
islamists is a significant illustration. 
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relations. Many Christians and Muslims sought mutual knowledge and 
engaged in the realm of thought, religious and non-religious, in a fruitful 
dialogue. 


Traditional worlds, in general, were self-sufficient and closed to each other 
and the tendency to interpret the religions of other people in a reductionist 
manner prevailed. Yet Islamic history bears witness, especially during the 
formative phase of Arab civilisation, to a remarkable ability in integrating the 
cultures of conquered peoples, favouring thus an Arab Christian contribution. 
Arab Christians were eager to offer such a contribution and aspired, beyond 
theological apologetics, to an authentic dialogue. There were also 
exchanges at the popular level. Christians shared with Muslims a common 
understanding of God’s transcendence, trusting in Him and surrendering to 
His will.2 They emphasized the role of reason in searching for better 
communication and even convergence in both religious and worldly matters. 


In modern times and in many countries, common national identity between 
Muslims and Christians based on cultural bonds and on the unity of interests 
and destiny, developed distinctly, although not always separately, from 
religious affiliation. A new relationship transcending traditional barriers was 
in the making. 


At the world level, the process of decolonization favoured a somewhat more 
equitable Christian-Muslim relationship and created better conditions for 
dialogue - an alternative to exclusion or subjugation. 


In conjunction with these developments, religious worldviews interacted 
with universalist and humanist ideas and were influenced by the reality of 
pluralism. Christians had to face new challenges, not only in recognizing the 
reality of religious pluralism, but also in drawing its significance and 
implication for their own identity. Consequently, they had to consider a new 
epistemological, and spiritual approach to the religious "other". 


This has lead them to consider religious plurality as part of God’s design, 
implying anew approach to the salvation of non-Christians and their relation 
to truth beyond what was stated in the previous traditional affirmation 
"outside the Church there is no salvation". 


But the sincerity of peoples engaged in dialogue did not necessarily build up 
an uncontested credibility of their efforts, nor did it guarantee their 
efficiency. Among Christians and Muslims there were expressions of 
resistance or hesitation. It had not been easy for Christians to modify their 
self-understanding and attitudes to Muslims and be free from the grip of 
history. Nor could Muslims disregard the past, with all its conflicts, and opt 


2 See Patriarch Ignatios Hazim, Le Christianisme et la rencontre des 


religions et des cultures, in Contacts, Paris 1984. 
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for trust instead of suspicion. In addition, and in spite of relative changes, 
the economic, political and cultural power relations at world level, did not 
ensure the necessary balance for a dialogue totally free from interests, 
including those of Western supremacy. 


Christian and Muslim positions opposed to, or critical of, dialogue are 
diverse. It may be worth referring to two of them that are still widely 
spread. On the one hand, there are those who consider dialogue a form of 
compromise on truth and feel obliged to reaffirm mission and da’wah. On 
the other hand, we find those who stress the naiveté of dialogue, which, in 
spite of the goodwill of its proponents, does not hide the disparities. 
Dialogue functions, in their opinion, as an ornament, or covers up 
motivations that often contradict its declared objectives. 


Notwithstanding these reservations and many others, dedicated efforts were 
pursued within each community to promote the values of dialogue and to 
highlight its promises, both intellectual and spiritual. Dialogue was able to 
move ahead, but its achievements remained short of its ambitious 
aspirations. One could mention the measure of progress accomplished in the 
field of mutual education and information, in developing acommon approach 
towards conflicts threatening peaceful relations between Christians and 
Muslims, and in affirming solidarity and engaging in the defense of 
fundamental rights across confessional borders. 


The urgency of dialogue 


In view of the present gravity of the problems pertaining to Christian-Muslim 
relations, arenewed and intensified dialogue effort is required. Less and less 
rare are situations where Muslims and Islam are perceived as a "nightmare 
of substitution". In the name of the confrontation between civilizations, 
resurgent after the decline of ideological polarization, an enemy image of 
Islam is built up. The "awakening of political Islam" is depicted as a security 
threat to the "civilized world", and an obstacle to the evolution of societies, 
in the South, on the path of democracy and human rights. 


This is not limited to the condemnation of extremism and exaggerated or 
violent forms of self-assertion, but reaches well beyond. This conveys an 
"essentialist" perception of Islam which fails to make a distinction between 
the majority of its adherents and the movements described as 
"fundamentalist". The latter are often vaguely defined, let alone analyzed 
in relation to social root causes and political determinants. 


Needless to say, these attitudes are marked by the longstanding claim to 
superiority and the tendency to exclude the Muslim World from universality. 


In the context of the many problems faced in the West, such as economic 
recession and unemployment, foreigners, and Muslims in particular, are 
sometimes portrayed in the wake of political rivalries as "scarecrows" who 
can easily turn, because of their vulnerability, into "scapegoats". A number 
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of governments in secular states, and opinion makers, point to a 
contradiction between Islam and modernity or, at best, invite Muslims to 
radically "reform" their religious tradition in order to quality as full citizens 
and partners in public life.* 


Islam is judged on the basis of criteria of modernity, with the sense of 
assurance and without the slightest recognition that it is somehow presently 
questioned in the West itself by the "return of religion" manifested in new 
expressions of religiosity and, on the other hand, in the light of post-modern 
challenges. 


Another tendency is also worth noting. National and ethnic conflicts, as 
well as problems of power sharing and regulation of pluralism are looked 
upon as religious confrontations, especially between Christians and Muslims. 
The cases of Bosnia-Herzegovina, Lebanon, Sudan, Nigeria, Armenia, 
Azerbaijan, etc. are mentioned as examples. In many cases, these conflicts 
are seen through culturalist eyes. They are perceived as local tribal wars 
that need to be, and could be, contained rather than equitably resolved. 


Problems of minorities in the Muslim world are, in many cases, addressed in 
the West selectively. It is often ignored that they cannot be solved 
adequately except in relation to the problems of majorities. The rights of 
Christian minorities advocacy may legitimate, if without genuine concern for 
the totality of peoples to which these minorities belong, forms of foreign 
intervention. One may fear that they reinforce the perception of these 
minorities as aliens in their own countries.* Moreover, the amplification of 
real problems faced by Christians could hide the unwillingness to address 
them and does provide an explanation for a policy of resignation announcing, 
at times, the "death" of the concerned minorities.° Such a "death", 


3. This is illustrated by the profusion of literature where traditional 


stereotypes are reiterated. Suffice it to mention one book publicized a few 
years ago in France, whose significance lies in its passionate language, its 
polemical approach and its unequivocal opposition to modern Western 
attempts at a better understanding of Islam. See Jean-Claude Barreau, De 


I'‘Islam_en général et du monde moderne en particulier, Le Pré aux Clercs, 
Paris, 1991. 


* A conference on Minority Rights, co-sponsored by an Egyptian and a 
British institution, held in Cyprus in 1994, listed the conditions of the Coptic 
"minority" in Egypt among the case studies to be analyzed. This was met 
with indignation in Coptic circles. 


® A recently published book on Eastern Christians suggests that they are 
on the way to extinction. See Jean-Pierre Valognes, Vie et mort des 
Chrétiens d’Orient, Paris, Fayard, 1994. 
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moreover, "homogenizes" a Muslim world, highlights its otherness and 
justifies its radical condemnation. 


An elaborate agenda for Christian-Muslim dialogue is itself the subject of 
constant dialogue. A number of thorny, and lively, issues are inescapable. 
Suffice to mention three of them. 


The first relates to the role of religious sentiments in conflicts between and 
within nations. It is repeatedly affirmed that these conflicts are not 
religious. Moreover, religion could not be held responsible for their upsurge. 
However, such affirmations do not close the debate. Christians and Muslims 
are Called to join in the effort towards their resolution and, more importantly, 
help their respective communities in immunizing themselves against divisions 
and seditions where religion is used as a weapon against the other. 


The second issue concerns human rights, including community rights which 
are entangled in a dual. problem. On one hand, they are selectively 
instrumentalized in the broader context of domination. On the other hand, 
a number of countries invoke the right to cultural difference in order to 
justify despotism and repression in the "developing" world. Moreover, 
human rights advocacy is confined, at times, to intra-Christian and intra- 
Muslim solidarity. It is therefore crucial that Christians and Muslims join 
forces, and from the standpoint of their religious traditions, and cultivate a 
common approach to human rights. This involves the search for a common 
understanding of its universality. This universality remains in question until 
it is possible to reconcile individual rights and community rights and look 
upon them in relation to duty. Such an understanding would be the basis of 
a Christian-Muslim commitment to defend human rights, including minority 
rights, wherever they are violated or threatened. 


The third issue pertains to views about the future of our world and the role 
of religions. There are those who see that the great divisions and major 
sources of conflict will be cultural. They predict that the fault lines between 
civilizations will be the battle lines and. adding that civilizations are 
differentiated most importantly by religion. 


These views, if consciously adhered to or semi-consciously adopted as the 
fruits of a credible prospective analysis may function as self-fulfilling 
prophecies. Christians and Muslims, together with people of other faiths, 
need to reflect on the questions raised by these views. The objective, of 
such a reflection is not just to examine the verifiability of the various 
hypothesis, or to explore scenarios other than the "clash of civilizations". 


The main objective is to challenge radically, and in every respect, the notion 
of "bloody borders" between religions. While it is true that powerful actors 
in world politics continue to be international economic forces and, in varying 
degrees, nation-states, those who intervene in the cultural and spiritual 
realms can exercise a real influence. Identities are shaped within religious 
communities, and by them. They are conditioned by the relations between 
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these communities. 


Needless to reaffirm that the tasks of an "urgent dialogue" are not 
exhausted. Nor are they to detract us from the patient work of listening to 
each other, mutual learning and questioning. On the contrary, it is only 
when we are committed to, and experienced in, patient dialogue that we can 
risk, in the face of burning problems, to be impatient. 


Tarek Mitri 
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KLOSTER BEER 
SPIRITUAL STRUGGLE WITH HAPPINESS 
YOU CAN DRINK 


- Gerhard Koberlin - 


Everybody in Bangkok is hit by an advertisement right at one of the busiest 
crossings in the City centre. Straight across from one of the big buildings 
facing Siam Square, a teenage shopping hang-out, you can now read giant 
letters saying: "Kloster Beer - Happiness You Can Drink". The German 
onlooker will test the licence, and will trace this happiness down to a source 
in Neuburg, a small place in the Deister mountains near Hannover in northern 
Germany. Buddhists in Thailand begin to think about this licensed happiness. 
They say you cannot drink happiness. What kind of happiness must be so 
meaningless for life that you could drink it like "Klosterbier"? 


What is the supply of religion to the demand on happiness in Buddhist 
Thailand? A first guess from a Christian’s or Muslim’s point of view may be 
that Buddhists must have suffered their same fate: they also have become 
cultural factors, which may have to be reckoned with by modern life, but in 
the long run they will have to be overcome as hindrances to so called 
development. The "Global Culture" of Blue Jeans, BMW, and Beer, has 
seemingly managed in one of the most Buddhist of all countries, the Siamese 
kingdom of Thailand, to cope with Buddha. 


Post-modern religion in Germany 


This is not new to a German Christian theologian. | had been invited by Thai 
Buddhists to join their work at one of the big state universities in the field 
of religious studies and education for human values. Under Professor Pinit 
Ratanakul, the Center of Human Resources Development of the Faculty of 
Graduate Studies, Mahidol University - a university of some 10.000 
students, opened the door for Buddhists, Christians, and Muslims to look at 
their values for modern life in Newly Industrialized Countries in Southeast 
Asia, in a cross cultural, inter-religious approach. 


In the weeks of my move to Mahidol University, it so happened that the 
sociological study of Heiner Barz at the University of Heidelberg was 
published (vols 1-2: Religion ohne Institution? and: Postmoderne Religion, 
Opladen: Leske & Budrich 1992). On behalf of the Association of Protestant 
Youth in Germany (aej), he had done this thorough a study of the religious 
attitudes of the younger generation in Germany - some thirty years after the 
last major research on this subject. His findings were clear and documented 
by one of the major German dailies (Frankfurter Rundschau of 27.7.92): 


- Christian religion and the value system of society advance in 
moving further apart. 
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- self-realization (Selbstverwirklichung) as the individual pursuit 
of happiness is the dominant value of ultimate meaning, 
modelling the categorial imperative of Immanuel Kant’s times 
into a "eudaemonistic imperative". 


- the eschatology of Judeo-Christian origin turns into self- 
referencial eudaemonism; the genuine Judeo-Christian concept 
of God is hardly consciously manifest. 


- the criticism of religion (Feuerbach, Marx, Freud), and radical 
constructivism have thoroughly permeated everyday thought; 
in their vast majority, so called "normal" youth want nothing 
to do with religion. 


- hunger for experience makes the individual only believe in 
what can be verified by personal, or substituted by scientific, 
experience. 


Traditional apologetics of the church are horrified. Even the concept of "the 
church for others" (Dietrich Bonhoeffer) seems to have failed. 


How can people who want to live lives transparent to the spiritual dimension 
of life, how can they cope with the global culture of happiness you can 
drink? Are religious people on the losing end in the world market era? Are all 
of them mere hindrances to so called development? Is it even enlightenment, 
the origin of "modernity" and "development", which has to be overcome in 
order to be able to listen to the spirit? (cf. L. Newb/gin’'s understanding of 
the fundamental European delusion through enlightenment see his: The 
Other Side of 1984) 


| want to give three examples of how my Buddhist friends in Thailand cope 
with the Thai version of post-modern religion. They too have to come to 
terms with the eudaemonistic run towards happiness. 


1) A Buddhist reformer: Buddhadasa 


Who inspires you in Thailand to keep going? Is the Buddhist religion coping 
with modern life? One of my students did his MA degree at Mahidol 
University in religious studies in 1994. He is a Buddhist monk of some rank 
in monastic education. His thesis "Buddhists in a Changing Society" 
corroborates earlier studies in religious attitudes of metropolitan and rural 
Thai Buddhists. 


The findings of his thesis are: the vast majority still hold most of the beliefs 
of popular established Thai Buddhism like rebirth, hell, heaven, kamma 
(Sanskrit: karma), practise merit-making and participate in a few temple 
ceremonies. However most of the teachings and the ethical consequences 
of the way of the Buddha, could no longer be described by this majority 
because of their preoccupation with "daily duties, economic status, and the 
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environment in their society at present”. 


Most conspicuous is the fact that the student could find almost no-one who 
practised any meditation. It seems Buddhism has developed its own division 
of labour: religion to the monks, daily labour to the lay people. And the 
student then illustrates the main religious practice which is merit-making by 
presenting food to the monks in the morning: the vast majority hope to 
transfer goodness to their dead relatives. The effectiveness of the merit is 
presumed highest by presenting food to old monks (who have accumulated 
more spiritual power), or by doing this on holy days. Thus Thai Buddhism 
seems to have become a ritual, even magic religion for the dead. It seems 
the changing "environment in their society at present" does away with 
Buddhism. . 


The legacy of a critic 


It was the (private) Chulalongkorn Buddhist University, one of the two 
Buddhist universities founded by Thai kings, that called five renowned 
friends of one of the most interesting Thai Buddhist masters, Buddhadasa 
Bhikkhu, for asymposium in July 1994 (Buddhadasa Bhikkhu, 1906-1993). 
Buddhadasa had died one year before on 8 July 1993, aged 87, in Suan 
Mokkh, his monastery in the South of Thailand. He was the greatest 
reformer of Theravada Buddhism of this century. Established religion in 
Thailand may not like Buddhadasa Bhikkhu, but it has tried to absorb or 
coopt him through titles. There was a time when he was favourite of the 
Thammayut Sangha which had been established in the XIX century as an 
attempt at reforming the mainstream sangha. 


The public symposium gathered numerous monks and lay persons to reflect 
on the legacy and challenge of this Thai monk. What is the contribution of 
Buddhists to modern Asia, to modern society, to happiness? (documented 
in: The Quest for a Just Society. The Legacy and Challenge of Buddhadasa 
Bhikkhu, ed. Sulak Sivaraksa, Bangkok: Thai Inter-Religious Commission for 
Development 1994) 


Those five friends - a Christian scholar of Buddhism from the USA (Donald 
Swearer), a French religious scientist (Louis Gabaude), a Christian 
philosopher (Suwanna Satha-Anand) and a Buddhist writer (Su/ak Sivaraksa), 
from Thailand, and a fellow monk and interpreter of Buddhadasa, an Ameri- 
can by birth (Santikaro Bhikkhu) - represent the fact that Thai Buddhism has 
made a unique contribution to the cross cultural and inter-religious quest for 
human values. It is through Buddhadasa’s wit, writings and students that 
Thai Buddhism was put on the forum of international philosophical and relig- 
ious debate, and that Thai Buddhism was made universal. Nowhere else in 
Thailand have | found an inscription at the entrance gate to a Buddhist Wat 
(for convenience sake translated as "monastery") as in Suan Mokkh which 
says: strive to come close to the heart of your religion, strive to bring out 
mutual understanding among religions, and work together with other 
religions to drag humanity out from under the power of materialism. 
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Established religion in Thailand does not like Buddhadasa. With consumption 
rising, any foreign friend like me can observe a seeming interest of religion 
in newly cast Buddha images, preferably of large size, in the construction of 
new monasteries and their well decorated and gilded facades, and in high TV 
ratings for the higher ranks of the monastic hierarchy. This established relig- 
ion orientates itself by the state - be it an absolute kingdom as until 1932, 
or be it a military junta with its recent massacre of May 1992, or be it the 
present royal parliament, and orientates itself by the urban culture of the 
"developed" sector of society, which is the Bangkok metropolis. This religion 
produces by its internal educational system "good Pali speaking parrots" 
(Buddhadasa, as quoted by Gabaude, op. cit., p.50). 


Back to the roots 


It was in 1968 that | first came across traces of Buddhadasa when | 
received a scholarship of the World Council of Churches for ecumenical 
studies in Bangalore, South India. In vacation time we visited Sri Lankan 
fellow students and, as a matter of course, we wanted to see the famous 
centre of inter-religious dialogue in Colombo (Lynn de Silva), and the 
Buddhist Publication Society in Kandy. Buddhadasa’s work is most 
impressive. 


It seems that he was one of the very few Thai Buddhists who was a 
translator himself, not only from Pali to Thai, but English to Thai, also, and 
whose friends felt it important to translate his writings into European 
languages. So he came to be translated more than any other Thai monk. 
Almost all of the translation work being done from Thai to English of the 
works by Thai monks is done by foreigners, primarily monks and ex-monks. 
Buddhadasa was the only Thai Buddhist whose voice was made known to 
me in European languages, as early as 1968 through this Sri Lankan 
Buddhist organisation. (Buddhist Publication Society, Kandy, at that time 
publications from his chanting tradition, and his meditation tradition 
anapanasati). 


Comment: This story is a hint at the big inter-cultural dimension of encounter 
between people of different religions. | am reminded by a Thai Christian of 
the dilemma of translation as both necessary to reformation and a deviating 
force that cuts us off from the roots. But translations are like a window to 
another culture. Who are those windows for Thai Buddhism? Which Thai 
Buddhist speaks English or German or French? Which European friend of 
Thailand speaks Thai? Who decides about those windows of communica- 
tion? Which are the Buddhist "mission societies", or publishers, who care for 
publications in foreign languages, and who are their Christian colleagues 
locally and internationally, and how do they communicate with each other? 


When | looked into his writings | learned that in 1968, when his booklet was 
published in German, he was the only Thai monk who did the chanting of 
the Buddhist Pali texts with Thai translation at that time. Most of my 
students, however, even now still do not chant the texts in their own 
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language (some say because the holy language Pali "is more effective"). Thai 
Buddhism still seems to be - in Roman Catholic terms - pre-conciliar. 


Buddhadasa, however, started with going back to the roots, to the Pali roots 
of Buddhism. He translated much material into Thai. He also went back to 
the most ancient "roots", the roots of self and dukkha (suffering), the roots 
of nibbana (Sanskrit: nirvana). The search for the real roots of Buddhism was 
not merely scholarly, it was experiential, practical, and meditative. And by 
that he realized that much of Thai Buddhism is not rooted in those roots but 
in ancient scholasticism, and in Thai history and culture. 


The Pali canon is vast. So he taught the of use keys for right understanding, 
to get down to these real roots. Not only the canon, but also the Southeast 
Asian cultural context is vast, which had been shaped by this very Buddhism 
for so many centuries. However, Buddhadasa searches for Buddhism "for 
the ‘atomic era’ as he liked to say, and a Buddhism which would permeate 
modern society in order to transform it" (Gabaude, ibid.). What are these 
keys? 


The "keys" to unlocking the teaching of the Buddha in the 7ip/taka 
which Buddhadasa usually mentioned are the words "Whether before 
or now, | teach only dukkha and the utter quenching of dukkha"; the 
Kalama-Sutta (Sanskrit: Sutra] and the Gotami-Sutta; and the 
principle that "Nothing whatsoever should be attached to as ‘I’ or 
‘Mine’". But his approach was not merely scriptural. In other words, 
the most important scriptures are those written by the experience of 
dukkha in our own hearts. His approach was a natural scientific 
exploration of life from within, beyond the false dualism of subjective 
and objective, that started with senses and led ever deeper into the 
mind-heart. (Information by Santikaro Bhikkhu). 


From this understanding of what is distinctly Buddhist, | can assume some 
main catchwords: 

- "voidness": nothing can rightfully be taken as "Me" and "Mine", everything 
is void of self, this is Buddhism in all its schools; "Re-birth", however, with 
all its connotations is not Buddhist teaching, though not wrong, but it is not 
the teaching of voidness. 

- And the ethical task is concerned with: doing without a do-er, acting 
without attachment, actions which don’t yield kamma (Sanskrit: karma) . It 
is not Buddhist to think in terms of "if you do good, you will get this or 
that". As liberation is nibbana here and now in this life, and as nibbana is 
supreme voidness, there will be "usefulness and peacefulness" as its fruits, 
where there is no inner conflict, and no conflict with others. 


The approach of Buddhadasa is strikingly similar to reformers in the Christian 
tradition. "Back to the roots", to the scriptures, and following the 
hermeneutical principle of "a canon within the canon", has been both the 
downfall of practical religion and of the ruling authorities, in the reformation 
of Christian Germany. Buddhadasa felt that the old religion hinges on making 
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merit, on the monastic institutions, buildings, donations. He refused to build 
a ceremonial hall (bot, often translated as: temple) in Wat Suan Mokkh, as 
"there are already enough temples in Thailand". He wanted to dig into the 
deeper foundations of religion, which lie below that culture and that 
Buddhism which is being destroyed by the process of urbanisation and 
education of the elite. 


Religion for modern times 


He rather pointed to the "miracle of being awake" (Thich Nhat Hanh) which 
had to cope with "materialism" of modernity, of "Western" civilisation. One 
way of analyzing a Buddhist contribution to society was his vision of a 
"Dhammic Socialism" (ed. D. Swearer, 2nd ed, Bangkok: Thai Interreligious 
Commission for Development 1993, see also the Temple University PhD 
dissertation of Tavivat Puntarigvivat: Bhikkhu Buddhadasa’s Dhammic 
Socialism in Dialogue with Liberation Theology, Ann Arbor: University 
Microfilms 1994). No wonder that in the 1960’s he was accused of being 
a Communist because of his attacks on the growing materialism of Thai 
society. 


| may again note a comment by L. Gabaude of the 1994 symposium, 
illustrating the humanistic Buddhism of Buddhadasa: 


"He was conscious of the cultural ‘globalization’ before the word was 
created and became fashionable. Beyond Thailand, Buddhadasa felt 
that the ‘materialism’ of western civilization and the crisis facing all 
established religions were actually responsible for creating a spiritual 
void in the religious life, just like Thailand. And just like here, the 
question ‘Why we were born’ could be applied to people from all over 
the world in order to question their way of life. The similarity of the 
crisis facing all religions called for a parallel re-planting of questions 
they had failed to answer properly." (op. cit., p. 37) 


The Thai reformer thus enables urban citizens of the atomic era to be 
Buddhists, and "eradicated the motivation of keeping established Buddhism 
living on" (Gabaude, op. cit., p. 54). He even began to learn from Zen. 


| am informed by Santikaro Bhikkhu that Buddhadasa knew Chinese 
Zen students in Bangkok, especially Sathian Bodhinanda. Then he 
was helped by books (some of which were translated by Westerners, 
see also Gabaude, op.cit., p.45). He read books of Suzuki Daisetz, 
the great Japanese scholar. He translated, from the English, The 
Sutra of Hui Neng, which was translated into English by Wong Mou- 
Lam. The Zen Teaching of Huang Po, which Buddhadasa also trans- 
lated, was translated into English by John Blofeld. He read many of 
the basic Mahayana Sutras, and translated portions of some in the 
periodical Buddha-Sasana. He was criticized for such Mahayanistic 
aberration. His teaching sunnata (voidness) was ignorantly considered 
to be a "Mahayana teaching", even though it appears throughout the 
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Suttas and in some very important passages. 


And he began to study Christianity, on invitation to deliver the Sinclaire 
Thompson Memorial Lecture on Christianity and Buddhism in 1967, whose 
foundation is connected with Payap University, the only Protestant private 
university in Thailand. 


Buddhadasa is, by the way, the only Thai Buddhist whom | came across who 
did a study of Christianity, which is available in English. According to my 
knowledge one of my Buddhist colleagues at Mahidol University, Ms Parichat 
Suwanbubtha, did the only other study of Christianity when - as a student 
of Pinit Ratanakul - she did her PhD in systematic theology at the Lutheran 
School of Theology at Chicago 1993. | 


The reformer and his school 


Buddhadasa Bhikkhu became to be a seminal mind for many of those Thai 
men and women, and for foreign students, who looked for a spiritual 
reconstruction of their lives, amidst the success story of happiness you can 
drink, and the world market economy and its growing numbers of victims, 
not only in Thailand. The modern meditation tradition, or forest tradition, of 
Thai Buddhism (other masters were Acan Man, Acan Chaa), and the 
"development. monks" (Acan Naan), both traditions have been greatly 
furthered and inspired by him. | find it striking that those three masters come 
from Isaan which is the disregarded Northeast of Thailand, a case of spiritual 
geography similar to the backward Galilee of the Christian gospels. It was 
that Galilee which came to be the place of the stirrings of the spirit. And | 
must add that it is not without reason that Buddhadasa himself is from the 
marginal South, from the village Pum Ayang near the ancient ruins of Sri 
Vijaya. 


When | asked Buddhists in Thailand who work for social change: from where 
do you draw your Spiritual strength, most answered by pointing to Bud- 
dhadasa. And when asking German Christian friends who have been touched 
by Buddhist meditation: who were your teachers, many answered by 
pointing to the spiritual experience of the modern forest and meditation tradi- 
tion of Thai or Burmese masters, often mediated via psychotherapy. There 
is something to be exported from Thailand. 


(Best overview: Radical Conservatism. Buddhism in the Contemporary 
World: Articles in Honour of Bhikkhu Buddhadasa’s 84th Birthday 
Anniversary, Bangkok: Thai Inter-Religious Commission for Develop- 
ment/ International Network of Engaged Buddhists 1990, pp.556). 


Two initiatives of Buddhadasa’s students proved to become the oldest forum 
of continuous inter-religious work in Thailand: the Coordinating Group for 
Religion in Society (founded 1976), and the Thai /nter-Religious Commission 
for Development (founded 1980), both started by Sulak Sivaraksa. Any 
other Southeast Asian initiative for a stable forum of inter-religious 
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cooperation still has to be founded. 
2) Engaged Buddhism 
First workshop on Dhammic Society 


It took three years for a number of Buddhist friends to realize their dream of 
a first international workshop in 1995 on "dhammic society" (Sanskrit: 
dharma for Pali: dhamma). A Buddhist vision of society means a society 
which operates on the rule of dhamma, or rightness. Traditional Buddhist 
understanding is that the internal roots of social problems are greed, hatred, 
and delusion. So peace must come from within, not by engagement. This is 
the social contribution by Buddhists. So in 1995 the International Network 
of Engaged Buddhists gathered some 60 people from all over the world who 
were no longer content with this methodological approach. Is there no struc- 
tural, social, cultural, political side to personal suffering? If so, there must 
be a social, a structural understanding of a Buddhist contribution to society 
as well, and a Buddhist understanding of engagement out of non- 
attachment. (see book review by Ulrich Dehn: Socially Engaged Buddhism, 
in: Japanese Religions [Kyoto] 18 (1993) 2, pp. 194-205). 


The workshop took place at the secretariat of the International Network 
which was hosted by the Ashram Wongsanit, some 50 km outside of 
Bangkok. The Network came into being 1988 through the congruence of 
Theravada and Mahayana ideas of Su/ak Sivaraksa (Bangkok) and Maruyama 
Teruo (Tokyo). The patrons of the network represent the attempt to bring 
together the engagement of the main Buddhist traditions: 

Buddhadasa - Theravada (after his death: Maha Ghosananda, patriarch in 
Phnom Penh); Thich Nhat Hanh - Mahayana (Vietnam/ France); and the Da/as 
Lama - Vajrayana (Tibet/ India). What is missing is a patron from Western 
Buddhism. 


Many Western Buddhists, however, contributed to this Buddhist vision of a 
just society. Simon Zadek came from the British New Economics Foundation 
and followed up Schumacher's "Small is Beautiful" - economics as if people 
mattered. 


And Robert Aitken came from Hawaii to reflect on the necessity to join in 
community development in the process of social disintegration, by 
developing small cells of dhammic societies, by undocking from megalopolis 
and consumer societies. Enough is enough (Schumacher)! But how to learn 
the joy of it, as long as disciplining is no Buddhist virtue? Much of the 
practical experience of the Buddhist Peace Fellowship, and the adaptation 
of Zen in the West, provides the proof for his approach to social 
responsibility. 


Aitken became to be the Zen master of many Westerners, some of them 


Christian. "Meditative practices, found in both Theravada and Mahayana 
traditions, help cut through tendencies toward maintaining hatred and a 
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sense of separation between self and other", says Donald Rothberg in his 
comprehensive list of resources on engaged Buddhism (D. R.: Buddhist 
Responses to Violence and War: Resources for a Socially Engaged Spi- 
rituality, in: Journal of Humanistic Psychology 32 (1992) 4, p. 68 [pp.41- 
75]). He was one of the participants, who also organizes internship pro- 
grammes of the Buddhist Peace Fellowship in US society . It might be useful 
at this point to look at possibilities for sharing the experience with Christian 
initiatives like Frontier Internship in Mission to embody a new understanding 
of "mission", or like Shalom Diaconate in the new "“conciliar movement" 
towards justice, peace and integrity of creation: How is right life possible in 
wrong life? How to start with right life? Where are authentic models of 
engagement? 


Hermeneutics of suffering 


Maruyama Teruo added a new hermeneutical approach to the understanding 
of dhamma (rightness, truth). If the truth of suffering has both an internal 
and a social side, the means of understanding must not be confined to the 
canonical scriptures, or tradition, or personal experience: the suffering of the 
people themselves must become a source of knowledge and of common 
human values. So Buddhists must be close to the suffering of the people to 
be able to see things as they really are (dhamma), to see them spiritually. 


At this point, as a Christian theologian | am vividly reminded of the turn of 
hermeneutics in the debate of Asian Christian theology. As an example and 
without being able to elaborate a little more, | may point to the work of the 
Commission on Theological Concerns of the Christian Conference of Asia. 
The concept of "people" became to be central to understanding Asian 
realities and suffering (contextual theology), understanding Christ 
(christology), understanding the church in Asia (ecclesiology). In terms of the 
ecumenical missiological debate a similar turning point was made manifest 
at the mission conference of Melbourne 1981 when the "poor" were seen 
as the hermeneutical hinge of understanding Christian engagement. 


This inter-religious approach to suffering is directly opposed to the 
contemporary prevalent religion in Germany as documented by Heiner Barz: 
"The problem of death, being one of the last unsolved mysteries, as an 
experience of limits impossible to be eliminated by any progress or any 
sedative drug, this problem has never before been suppressed by any 
previous culture more thoroughly than by our [European] culture" (H.B., 
ibid.). Social suffering as the hermeneutical locus of Buddhists represents a 
counter culture to the civil religion of Bangkok City. The value system of this 
counter culture is not the happiness of Kloster Beer. 


Its value represents a counter culture to the economic dynamism of many 
Asian countries as well. For a number of years the "Pacific Century" has 
pointed to any economic statistic which rates Asia higher than American and 
European. And the Far Eastern Economic Review boasts of Asia-Pacific 
nations taking six of the top 10 slots of the World Competitive Report for 
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1994 (FEER editorial 29.9.1994, p. 5) by describing the value system of the 
dominant culture: 


"Asia enjoys aclear advantage here, partly because it has not yet had 
time to set up giant welfare states”. 


And the then deputy Prime Minister of Malaysia, Anwar /brahim, is quoted 
as commenting: | 


"Religion and spirituality run deep in the Asian character. They have 
been a great source of strength to us, and will be the bulwark against 
moral and social decay." (FEER 6.10.1994, p. 34) 


It is this "disdain for the welfare trap", which is seen as “one reason for 
Asia’s new assertiveness on values" over against the West. And the term 
"Asian values" is easily explained: "hard work, enterprise, family, thrift, 
responsibility" (FEER editorial 23.6.1994, p. 5). This "religion and 
Spirituality", this spirit of - Confucian? - capitalism is a unique Asian blend 
of the global culture. It is responsible for the growing gap between the rich 
and the poor in the most populous region of the world, which produces so 
much suffering, at the cost of only 90 Baht for a worker in a paper mill in 
central Thailand per day, per 12 working hours, per seven work days a 
week. This is equivalent to two Thai bottles of Happiness You Can Drink. 


Buddhism is always engaged 


At the workshop, the Venerable Santikaro Bhikkhu finally experimented with 
doing a structural analysis of the key concepts of Buddhist tradition in order 
to push the debate a little further. Engagement needs a theoretical 
framework. The approach is fascinating and will need to go further. Thus 
Buddhadasa’s analytical and critical mind bears fruit on an international 
cross-cultural sharing between very different people. Limits. of 
communication, of understanding, of engagement were made felt as well. 
It was Marcel Ge/sser, the Swiss representative of Thich Nhat Hanh, who 
cautioned the debate. He kept quoting the Vietnamese Zen master: 


"The best way to take care of the environment is to take care of the 
environmentalist.” 


This Vietnamese voice, so immensely important for many Asians and 
Westerners alike, bridges the East and the West, linking the experience of 
the Imperialist War in Vietnam and the cultural revolution in the West of 
1968. He has served as the vice chairman of the International Fellowship of 
Reconciliation (Netherlands). His ‘miracle of being awake’, published in 1975 
at the end of the war, has found an English version with the help of IFOR 
(Jim Forest). It quickly found its way to Christians friends. This "Manual on 
Meditation for Activists" was circulated among Christian students where | 
got hold of it (Wovement Pamphlet 30 [n.d.], Student Christian Movement 
of Britain and Ireland, Dublin). As for me, his name creates images of the 
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photograph of a self-immolated Buddhist monk in the streets of the then 
Saigon, like giving proof of engaged Buddhism. The phrase ‘engaged Bud- 
dhism’ was coined by Thich Nhat Hanh. His voice was now mentioned to 
caution the Buddhist quest for engagement in society. It was the message 
of Thich Nhat Hanh to this International Network of Engaged Buddhists that 
this non-dualistic engagement must not give rise to any imbalance towards 
social analysis and action. Marcel Geisser quoted him saying: 


"Actually, there is no such a thing as Engaged Buddhism - real 
Buddhism is always engaged." 


How to evaluate engaged Buddhist approaches? | may again quote the 
opinion of the Buddhist friend Donald Rothberg: 


"Engaged Buddhism can be seen as a reform movement within 
Buddhism", claiming "that social and spiritual transformation are not 
separate" (op.cit., p.58f). 


And a informed Christian friend summarizes his own view: 


"Worldly, social Buddhism, without doubt with a wide range of 
factions and internal problems, is nonetheless a new force which will 
make itself more and more felt in Asia as well as in the West where 
the realm of religious social and political engagement was until 
recently largely occupied by Christianity" (U/rich Dehn, op. cit., 
p.205). 


The documents of the debate can be obtained from the secretariat. The 
means for publication have still to be found. (/nternational Network of 
Engaged Buddhists, Wongsanit Ashram, P.O.Box 1, Ongkharak, Nakhon 
Nayok 26120, Thailand, with their informative periodical "Seeds of Peace"). 


3) The modern study of religion in Thailand 
Religious pluralism 


My last example of coping with the gospel of Kloster Beer is a look at the 
places of religious studies in Thailand as a Buddhist country. This country 
developed its own brand of nation state in the peak time of European imperi- 
alism and King Rama V (Chulalongkorn, died 1910). Religion in Thailand for- 
mally became a tool of national security politics in 1903 with the passing of 
the first Sangha Act under his reign, "to achieve perfect harmony between 
the Sangha and the State", as the leading Thai Buddhist scholar Prayudh 
Payutto said (P. P., Thai Buddhism in the Buddhist World, Bangkok: 
Mahachulalongkorn 1990, p.21). This onerous law has since been 
"improved" a number of times, steadily weakening the autonomy, vitality, 
courage, and purity of the Sangha, while giving bureaucrats and later the 
military increasing control over religion, that is, institutional Buddhism. The 
manipulation and control has only increased since World War Il, especially 
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under the dictators. 


The next Thai King, Rama V/ (Vajiravut), moulded this concept into three 
requirements for any good Thai: one nation, one Buddhism, one king (let 
alone one military). His bronze statue of the summer palace in Vakon Patom 
shows him sitting in a deck chair - on an imaginary battle ground? - clad in 
a German looking army officer’s uniform with riding boots. This religion 
came to be an instrument in national security politics. 


Still today the Muslim minority of some 5% of the population is not yet 
allowed to name their children by Islamic (= Arabic, i.e. foreign) names, and 
still today many of the ethnic (and primal religious) minorities living in 
Thailand do not even yet have full citizenship recognition. However, a 
national instrumentalisation of religion is not unique to Thailand. It must 
rather be compared with the only other Asian state which was never turned 
into a European, US-American or other colony, namely Japan (cf. the role of 
religion in the Meiji restauration, see Robert Bellah: The Tokugawa Religion). 
Can religious deviation be seen other than a threat to national security? How 
can religious pluralism be learnt, and studied? 


Even today. it is still a problem for a university in Thailand to accept a 
programme of religious studies other than Buddhist studies. It is a long way 
from providing the means for education towards plural religion, plural 
culture, even plural ethnicity in one society. A pluralism of values - one 
aspect of the civil religion of the world market - is a threat to power, and to 
any religion which is built on the mind set of a majority, a majority mind. My 
German Protestant past teaches me that the identification of territory and 
religion (cujus regio eius religio) makes it very difficult for religion to come 
to terms with a process leading away from the position of "majority religion" 
towards a pluralism of values and even our current religion of the 
individualist. eudaemonistic imperative. We may not like the coming into 
being of the civil religion of the world market with its belief in pluralism, but 
as long as: this market keeps breaking up independent ways of life and 
meaning, down to the last island and village, each of us has to learn not to 
sell our roots and values on the market, but to communicate, to share them, 
even to develop bargaining power. This civil religion is a reality that must be 
dealt with. A spiritual reading may be to take it as a lesson for dialogue. And 
dialogue has its own intrinsic value. 


That is why inter-religious, inter-cultural, and by all means inter-disciplinary 
studies are the methodological requirement for "modernisation", even with 
its ingredients like "democracy" and “human rights". | find these issues 
important, but they need further study of the ambiguities and their 
instrumentalisation in power politics. Modernisation is happening regardless 
of whether religious leaders and institutions want it or understand it. And 
democracy and human rights are important international values that must be 
properly valourized in all cultures that want to keep a place in the world 
market. If religion is that area of society where most threads of the social 
fabric meet, then inter-religious studies are a core requirement for academic 
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training in any democratic framework, even for Christians in Germany. 
A Thai programme of studies 


| am happy that at one place in the only world region accommodating three 
world religions for many centuries, there is at least one state university 
having a post graduate programme on religious studies. The MA programme 
was established some 20 years ago at Mahidol University in Thailand, 
initiated by Pinit Ratanakul. He initiated the doctoral programme as well, 
which will start 1995 (English language medium). | do not know any other 
state university in Southeast Asia providing this opportunity. The religious 
policy, obviously stemming from a basically Buddhist tolerance, seems to be 
unique in that region of Muslim (e.g. Indonesia, Malaysia), Buddhist and 
Christian (Philippines) countries. Buddhist, Christian, and Muslim students 
and teachers have to work together. Simultaneously this work opens the 
participants to an inevitable internationalisation, thus continuing the 
conflicting, but irreversible process of "opening" hermit kingdoms towards 
global culture everywhere in the world. The study of human values is import- 
ant for going that way independently. International friendship was developed 
by the programme of Mahidol University even with some Christian institu- 
tions. They joined in support for the programmes, and in providing staff and 
student exchanges, like the American Lutheran Church with its Lutheran 
School of Theology, or like the Association of Protestant Churches and 
Missions in Germany, or like Free University Amsterdam, or the Church of 
Sweden. 


| may give a short briefing on the possibilities for religious studies in that 
Buddhist context. 


- The only programme of studies at a state university lies with 
Mahidol University (MA level: Dr. Tavivat Puntarigvivat, Humanities 
Department, Mahidol University, Humanities Department, Salaya, 
Puttamonton 4, Nakon Patom 73170. - PhD level: Dr. Pinit 
Ratanakul, Director, Center of Human Resources Development, 
Mahidol University, 45/3 Lad-Prao 92, Bangkapi, Bangkok 10310). 
The approach to religion is sociological. 


- The only programme of a private university is at the Roman Catholic 
Assumption University ABAC (Dr. Kirti Bunchua, Assumption 
University/ABAC, Dean, Graduate School of Philosophy and Religious 
Study, Huamark, Bangkok 10240). The approach to religion is 
philosophical. 


- The only programme of Buddhist studies at a state university has 
started at Chulalongkorn University (Dr. Wit Wisadavet, Centre for 
Buddhist Studies, Director, Faculty of Arts, Buildg No 17, 
Chulalongkorn University, Pratumwan, Bangkok). 


- Buddhist studies at the private Buddhist Universities of Thailand 
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(Mahamakut and Mahachula, both in Bangkok) are for monks. An 
English medium programme is offered by Mahachula (Ven. Dr. 
Somchai Kusalacitto, Foreign Affairs, Deputy Rector, Mahachula 
Buddhist University, T.Tha Phracan, A.Phanakon, Bangkok 10200). 


- The two faculties of Christian theology in Thailand do not yet have 
explicit programmes on religious or Buddhist studies. Their exposure 
to Buddhists is limited, and Buddhists would not yet be encouraged 
to enlist as students of Christian theology. (Contacts: Fr August 
Moling SJ, Saengtham College, Soi Wat Thien Dat, Samphran, Nakon 
Patom - Roman Catholic. And: Rev John Butt, Payap University, 
McGilvray Faculty of Theology, LPO Chiangmai 101, Chiangmai 
50000 - Protestant). 


- The study of Buddhism outside of the academic set-up, including 
exposure programmes, can be recommended by help of either a 
monastery having experience with inter-religious thought and work 
including English language capacity ( contact: Than Santikaro 
Bhikkhu, Suan Mokkhabalarama [= Mokkh], Amphoe Chaiya, Surat 
Thani 84110), or by the help of the secretariat of the /nternational 
Network of Engaged Buddhists, see above (2)). 


4) Encounter between Buddhists and Christians 


What have:l learned from my two years of exposure to the programme of 
religious studies at Mahidol University? 


My Muslim colleague 


| am reminded of a conversation with my Muslim colleague /mtiyaz Yusuf, 
lecturer from Tanzania, who came from the USA. He tried to understand the 
difficulties: of Thai Muslims with identifying in their Buddhist context. Their 
orientation is the Middle East, Arabic Islam. Why is this? Because of the 
difficulty to identify Islam with a minority mind. Religion and power is the 
issue. How. to accept the notion of powerless religion, of plural religion? 
How to learn to be a minority? Turning to my Christian context | have to ask 
the question: how to learn in Germany to accept the challenge that 
"Volkskirche" still couples church and majority mind? This identification 
prevents reading the signs of having long before become a minority. Again 
it is the issue of power, how to reach the other side beyond Christian 
Constantinianism. . 


My Jewish colleague 


lam reminded of my Jewish colleague Richard Marks, who after having been 
a teacher of Judaism at Mahidol for three years, came for his sabbatical 
from Washington and Lee University/ USA. He helped me to understand the 
ongoing process of misunderstanding between his Buddhist students and the 
biblical God language. There is no sense in making cultures, and religions 
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compatible. Translation is hardly possible. God-language hardly communi- 
cates with non-God-language. So it is encounter between different religious 
experiences which has to be arranged, and communicated. 


He told me how he began to understand why his students translated ‘saksit’ 
(English: ‘sacred’), the Thai non-Buddhist word for the experience of 
mysterious power, for the English word ‘holy’ when related to the Jewish 
experience of God. Amulets are called ‘saks/t’, or famous shrines like the 
Brahma at the Erawan Hotel in central Bangkok, or the Lag Mue-ang (City 
Pillar) next to the Royal Palace. His Buddhist students of religion "put Islam 
and Christianity into the same category as Judaism, the category of religions 
of ‘sacred’ things" (R.M.: Teaching Judaism in Thailand, in: Approaches to 
Modern Judaism, vol. Il, ed. M. Raphael/ American Academy of Religion, 
Chico: Scholars Press 1984, pp. 69-114, here p. 81). Saksit denotes the 
quality of possessing such power that protects or otherwise affects human 
life. This pre-Buddhist framework of Thai Buddhism thus serves as a dimen- 
sion of encounter with the Jewish, Christian, Islamic framework of religious 
experience, whether we like it or not. 


"| was forced to try to integrate the word ‘saksit’, with all its 
uncompliant foreignness, into my understanding of ‘kedusha’ 
(‘holiness’ of God)", similar to his Buddhist students who "were 
mentally translating every word | spoke (teaching his courses on 
Judaism) into Thai with all its specific cultural references, and this no 
doubt reinforced their tendency to assimilate Judaism into kamma- 
oriented Buddhism and institutions of ‘saksit’ powers", Marks is 
describing his experience (op. cit., p. 90). 


His experience helped me to understand my difficulties to communicate with 
my own roots vis-a-vis Buddhist friends and students. He summarizes his 
attempt at inter-religious, cross-cultural communication in Buddhist Thailand: 


"The goal of understanding ... is not so much one of finding a middle 
ground between two extremes as it is of bringing together two 
necessary but opposing movements of thought to create a living 
relationship with the other that leaves the other both distinct from 
myself and yet alive to myself (p.97) ... We may not feel happy with 
what other people understand about "our" religion. ... Has not a 
student understood something about Judaism when he or she sees 
in it a faith in the unknowable, a similarity to the realm of the ‘saksit’ 
in popular religion, or ethnocentrism expressed as chosenness? | 
myself have reason to disagree with these interpretations, but | 
cannot deny that they derive from real knowledge seen from a 
viewpoint different from my own. ... Distaste for certain religious 
forms may lead to insight into aspects of them which their 
proponents do not see" (p. 99). 
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My Buddhist students 


| am finally reminded of my Buddhist students who did a good job in baring 
my own roots. Beginning with my first introduction | got stuck with 
explaining words as an accretion of a certain tradition of religious 
experience, that is of contextual theology. Whatever | had to say | had - in 
the final analysis - to relate to the foreign Middle Eastern framework of the 
religious experience contained in the Bible of Jesus which we call the Old 
Testament. And I had to explain the history of Christian theology beginning 
with what we call the New Testament, and its cultural crossing into my 
European framework of religion. There was no remedy against this culture 
of the Middle East, bridged by Hellenistic culture, made into my European 
framework. But some fruits from these roots are now selling very well on 
every market and in the minds of most university students: the scientific 
world view, a de-mythologized cosmogony, and even Kloster Beer. 


The particularity of God, the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, the 
particularity of Jesus, the son of God, cannot be universalized without inter- 
cultural, inter-religious misunderstanding. But this failure of communication 
is a wonderful encounter with one’s own roots. Never before have | learnt 
more about myself, and my European Christianity, in such a short time by 
being an utter foreigner. There are many who make this same journey into 
"dialogue" which turns out to be the monologue of estranged European 
Christianity. (Most revealing and encouraging the experience of the Roman 
Catholic Jérg Wichmann: Ruckkehr von den fremden Gottern. Wiederbe- 
gegnung mit meinen ungeliebten christlichen Wurzeln, Stuttgart: Kreuz 
Verlag 1992.) There still is no Buddhist equivalent to the highly Western 
term "dialogue". 


Buddhists and Christians meet 


There were, however, a number of quiet occasions to witness dialogue. 
Besides co-operating Buddhist monks and Christian pastors in the care for 
AIDS patients, besides friendship between "development monks" and 
Christian social activists in rural settings or among the urban poor, there was 
Thomas Merton. The bridge was the 25th anniversary of his tragic death in 
Bangkok on 10 Dec. 1968. The anniversary sparked off the idea of 
Buddhists and Christians celebrating the common spiritual journey. 


Not many Buddhists like Phra Phaisan Visalo (Wat Pah Sukhato), Pracha 
Hutanuwatr (Ashram Wongsanit), not many Christians like Sr Mary Cecilia 
Claporos (Religious of the Assumption, Bangkok), or the theologian Baw 
Tananone (Church of Christ in Thailand, Bangkok) would join in the inter- 
religious COmmemoration in December 1993 in Bangkok. But the event 
inspired their joy to be among religious friends (ka/yana-mitta, Sanskrit: 
kalyana-mitra). \t is this Buddhist word ka/yana-mitta, the noble friend, the 
friend who helps the other on the spiritual journey, the spiritual guide, which 
| as a Christian encountered most often in conversation with Buddhist 
friends. They even used this concept among themselves while gathering 
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from different parts of the world for common reflection and action. It is this 
cross-recognition as spiritual friends which makes inter-national, inter- 
cultural, and inter-religious encounter possible, on the way to common 
engagement. Ka/yana-mitta is the Buddhist way of ecumenical commitment. 


Spiritual friends 


There is a small book which is often used by my Buddhist friends. It is Thich 
Nhat Hanh's "Present Moment Wonderful Moment: Mindfulness Verses for 
Daily Living" (American version by Annabel Laity: Berkeley, Parallax Press 
7990). \t is even available in Thai through a translation by Sulak Sivaraksa 
(Bangkok, Samnagpimsajam 1994 (4th)). Thich Nhat Hanh begins with a 
gatha - a "short verse which we can recite during our daily activities to help 
us dwell in mindfulness", as he explains (p. vii): 

Waking up this morning, | smile. 

Twenty-four brand new hours are before me. 
| vow to live fully in each moment 
and to look at all beings with eyes of compassion. 


It seems that Buddhists like Thich Nhat Hanh with roots in Mahayana and 
Zen have a special understanding of compassion (karuna), and kindness 
(metta, Sanskrit: ma/tri)) which makes them even a bridge for Christians to 
cross over. There was a great joy among some Christians in Thailand on 
their way towards a non-dualistic understanding of their faith when the 
periodical Weavings (Nashville: The Upper Room) published the comparison 
between Gerard Hopkins’ As Kingfishers Catch Fire and Thich Nhat Hanh's 
Call Me By My True Names, by the Jesuit Thomas Clarke (T.C., Dance of the 
Virtues, Weavings, vol.9 (94) pp.29-36). This Christian reader of the 
Buddhist’s verses was able to communicate in ka/yana-mitta. Clarke saw 


"the difficult but compelling co-existence of singularity and 
communion that constitutes the essence of virtue" (op.cit., p. 35f). 


A Thai Christian reader of that article felt that an important point in their 
friendship with Thai Buddhists was expressed. 


"By different routes, and out of different spiritual traditions, both 
poets [Hopkins, Nhat Hanh] witness to the tension, the ‘inscape’ 
inherent in the practice of virtue... Contemporary science, as distilled 
in the ‘New Physics’, is speaking a similar message. Particularly in its 
exploration of the microcosmic, for example in the miracle of DNA, 
it is disclosing in almost mystical fashion the simultaneity of 
particularity and cosmic communion in every aspect of universal life... 
Traditional spirituality has encouraged the disciplined practice of both 
attentiveness and communion. The phrase, ‘sacrament of the present 
moment’, which traces, | believe, to Jean de Caussade, epitomizes 
this insight. Each sacrament or sacramental, which is to say each 
creature, aS a sensate reality intimating what is beyond itself, evokes 
both a movement of mindfulness, of attachment, of selving, and a 
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movement of mystical letting go of the singular, of deselving, so that 
the Beyond which we name as God may claim our allegiance. Sacra- 
ment invites us to notice God in the now/here of earthly life, and at 
the same time to yearn for God in the no/where, in the Beyond." 
(op.cit. 36) . 


There are different phases of dialogue, and different levels. | find the 
theological support of John D’Arcy May (Irish School of Ecumenics, Dublin) 
most helpful in the field of Theravada Buddhism, who tells Christian 
students: | 
"Dialogue has its own intrinsic value and is thus an end in Itself, as 
is the universal human community which. it envisages. The 
fundamental problem posed by dialogue is how to transcend the 
normative beliefs of each religious tradition without breaking the link 
of faith with what each takes to be the transcendentally Real and 
True... We must reconcile ourselves to.an era in which all theology 
will be intrinsically dialogical, placing the meaning of our most central 
and sacred symbols continually at issue. Our aim will be ... to salvage 
these symbols from ideological misuse and irrationalist debasement, 
allowing syntheses to develop wherever genuine complementarity 
emerges from dialogue and preserving and developing their meanings 
for the spiritual benefit of all." (J.M., /s Interfaith Dialogue 
undermining Interchurch Dialogue?, in: Reconciliation: Essays in 
Honour of Michael Hurley, ed. Oliver Rafferty, Dublin: Columba Press 
1993; p.1.70) 


After two years of living a foreigner’s life in Buddhist Thailand | see the joy 
of encountering, and communicating with each other, of occasions to act 
together, of the rare moments of verbalizing our experience together, of 
contemplating, even meditating together. But nowhere is there encounter 
without religious experience, otherwise it remains a diplomatic game. 


Spiritual vulnerability 


This religious experience is tied up with the vulnerability of people who 
suffer, or who are hurt by the suffering of others. This seems to be the basic 
demarcation line between happiness you can drink and a spiritual journey 
towards fullness of life: is suffering a spiritual disease, or is it a matter of 
demand and supply? The encounter between Christians and Buddhists inevi- 
tably raises the issue of Spirituality: What is the spiritual experience of 
Christians? The quest for spiritual roots do not make a battle line of pre- 
modernist religious people against post-modern constructivists, or mater- 
ialists. But it does mark a difference of experience. 


| may close this reflection on the privilege of having been invited by Thai 
Buddhists to share two years with them by looking at Buddhadasa’s view of 
the spiritual disease we are in, written in 1961: 


"You will see immediately that everyone, without exception, has the 
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spiritual disease. As for physical and mental diseases, they only occur 
in some people some of the time. They are not so terrible. They don’t 
give people the constant suffering with every inhalation and 
exhalation that spiritual disease does. Thus, physical and mental 
diseases are not dealt with in Buddhism. The Buddha’s teaching are 
the cure for the spiritual disease and the Buddha is the doctor of the 
Spirit. 

... You must pay further attention to the point that, these days, 
humanity pays no heed to spiritual disease, and so things are getting 
worse both for the individual and for society... It’s a diseased world, 
both mentally and spiritually. Rather than lasting peace, we have 
permanent crisis. Moreover, as we Strive and struggle, we can’t find 
peace for even a moment... 

The solution lies in ending the spiritual disease within the hearts of all 
the world’s people... The cure is the one handful of Dhamma [truth, 
natural law]. 

This, then, is the answer to the question of why, today, the teachings 
are not as much of a refuge for people as Buddhism intends... If we 
don’t realize that we are ill, we won’t go to see the doctor, and we 
won't take any medicine. For the most part, people don’t see their ill- 
ness, and merely develop a fad for collecting medicine.(pp. 1 Of) 

The disease expresses itself as selfishness and then harms both 
oneself and others. It is the greatest danger to the world."(p.14) (ed. 
Santikaro Bhikkhu, Heartwood of the Bodhi Tree: The Buddha’s 
Teaching on Voidness/ Buddhadasa Bhikkhu, Boston: Wisdom Publi- 
cations 1994) 


Happiness you can drink is no solution; it is part of the problem. This 
happiness avoids vulnerability and struggle. 
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INTER-RELIGIOUS DIALOGUE IN INDIA 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO ISLAM: 
EXPERIENCES AND REFLECTIONS 


- James Massey - 


In India, in some form, ‘dialogue’ among the followers of various religions 
has been going on since ancient times. This process can be seen influencing 
different religious traditions, both positively and negatively, even among the 
Rigvedic people, the age of which has been estimated around 3000 B.C. to 
1500 B.C. For example, immolation of women on the funeral pyre of the 
husband originally belonged to non-Vedic people, but through their 
encounter, the Vedic people accepted this practice. In the same way the St. 
Thomas Christians of Kerala, through their living encounter with the 
surrounding religious communities, accepted a number of religious rituals and 
customs which have now become a part of their religious and liturgical life. 
But it is also true that in ancient times, neither the term ‘dialogue’ was used 
nor conscious organized effort made in line with the present understanding 
of inter-religious dialogue. 


In the modern sense, the inter-religious dialogue for the first time in the 
history of India, began at the time of the great Mughal Muslim emperor 
Akbar, who ascended to the throne on 14 February 1556 and ruled until 
October 1605. Emperor Akbar was brought up in the liberal atmosphere of 
his father Humayun and his grandfather Babar. He also came into contact 
from his early youth with Muslim Sufis (mystics) like Mubarak and his sons. 
Sufis always had liberal views about the Hindu religion, particularly of 
Vedantic thoughts. With this kind of mystic influence, Akbar developed a 
very positive interest in other religions. 


Akbar, in order to pursue his multi-religious interests in 1575 constructed a 
special new building at Fatehpur Sikri named as /badatkhana (worship place), 
where he invited scholars and religious leaders to hold religious discussions. 
His invitees included scholars of different religions, Hindus, Jains, Parses, 
Christians and Muslims from all parts of the country. At one time to the 
assembled scholars he said: 


My sole object, Oh Wise Mullahs! is to ascertain truth, to find out and 
disclose the principles of genuine religion, and to trace it to the divine 
origin: Take care, therefore, that through the influence of your 
human passions you are not induced to conceal the truth: and say 
nothing contrary to the almighty decrees. If you do, you are 
responsible before God for the consequences of your impiety. 


About the nature of dialogue or discussion which took place at /badatkhana, 
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a historian Al-Badaoni says: 


The learned men used to draw the sword of the tongue on the 
battlefield of mutual contradiction and opposition, and the antagonism 
of the sects reached such a pitch that they would call one another 
fools and heretics. The controversies used to pass beyond the 
differences of Sunni and Shia, of Hanafi and Shafi, of lawyer and 
divine, and they would attack the very basis of belief. 


One of the well-known Muslim authors of Akbar’s time was Abul Fadl, who 
was commissioned by the Emperor to write about his work. Abul Fad! wrote 
the famous work Ajin-i-Akbari (mirror of Akbar’s work). In his preface Abul 
Fadl wrote, in order that “hostility towards them (Hindus) might abate and 
the temporal sword be stayed awhile from the shedding of blood, that 
discussions within and without be turned into peace and the thornbrakes of 
strife and enmity bloom into a garden of concord. Assemblies for discussion 
could then be formed and gatherings of science suitably covered. 


The person who needs a special mention in the ‘dialogue’ history of India is 
Prince Muhammad Dara Shikuh, (the eldest son of Emperor Shah Jahan and 
great grandson of Akbar), who was born on 20 March A.D. 1615, and was 
put to death by his brother Aurangzeb by declaring him a Kafir (heretic) in 
August A.D. 1659. In A.D. 1640, Dara was initiated into the Qadiri group 
of Sufi. Besides his close association with Sufis such as Mian Mir and 
Mullah Shah Badakhshi, he was also in touch with a Hindu mystic, Baba Lal 
Das, whom he first met in A.D. 1653, after which as part of his pursuit for 
the Truth, he had seven illuminating dialogues with him. 


Dara in 1657 translated the fifty-two Upanishads from Sanskrit into Persian 
under the title, Sirr-i-Akbar (The Great Secret) at Delhi. His main objective 
was to understand philosophical and theological doctrines of Hindu religion. 
According to Dara, Upanishads contained the essence of monotheism which 
he regarded as divine secret of the protected book. He even quoted from 
the Holy Quran a verse to support his assertion which reads: "Most surely 
it is an honoured Quran; in a book that is protected. None shall touch it 
save the purified ones. A revelation by the Lord of the worlds." (LVI, 77- 
80). 


The history of inter-religious dialogue in India in the present sense, 
particularly in the case of the role of Christians, has been influenced by both 
internal and external events. In the case of the Roman Catholic Church, the 
major influence came from Vatican Council Il’s positive approach to other 
religions including Hinduism, Buddhism and Islam, when it said in 1965: 


The Catholic Church rejects nothing of what is true and holy in these 
religions...The Church, therefore, urges her sons to enter with 
prudence and charity into discussion and collaboration with members 
of other religions. Let Christians, while witnessing to their own faith 
and way of life acknowledge, preserve and encourage the spiritual 
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and moral truths found among non-Christians, also their social life and 
culture. 


In India, prior to Vatican Council Il, a Roman Catholic convert 
Brahmabandhab Upadhyay (who came from a Bengali priestly caste and 
became Christian in February 1891), had sown the seed of inter-religious 
dialogue by declaring: "By birth we are Hindus...by virtue of our 
sacramental rebirth, we are Catholics." Upadhyay’s approach later was 
followed by other Catholic scholars, including P. Johanns, G. Dandoy, 
V.Courtouis, R.Antoine, P.Fallon, J.MMonchain and Swami Abhishiktananda. 
A number of consultations and seminars took place calling the Church in 
India to be a pioneer in inter-religious dialogue because, "it is in the response 
of Christian faith to God’s saving presence in other religius traditions and the 
expression of the firm hope of their fulfilment in Christ." 


In some ways, the Christians belonging to various Protestant traditions have 
a similar history because the world body representing major Protestant and 
Orthodox traditions, namely the World Council of Churches (WCC), has been 
influencing the state of inter-religious dialogue in India. But unlike the 
Roman Catholic Church in India which has one central body, the Protestants 
do not have any central body except teh National Council of Churches 
(NCCI), to which. most of the major Protestant churches are affiliated 
together with the Orthodox tradition. In a limited sense the NCCI has played 
a similar role to the C.B.C.I. in encouraging both the member churches, as 
well as research institutes in the area, to engage in inter-religious dialogue. 
It was the NCCI which founded the present Henry Martyn Institute in Islamic 
Studies in 1930 with the objective of studying and researching Islam with 
special reference to the Indian context. Again, it was the NCCI which 
facilitated the formation of the Christian Institute for the Study of Religion 
and Society (CISRS) between 1953-57, which became one of the main 
sources for the development of the inter-faith dialogue in India. 


But behind. the initiatives of the NCCI and the works of various institutes 
such as the CISRS and Henry Martyn Institute, there is quite a history of a 
long-standing concern with dialogue which runs parallel with the ecumenical 
history of the Church. 


P.D. Devanandan has pointed out in his works on "Preparation for Dialogue" 
and "Christian Concern in Hinduism", that the religious revivalism which 
began around the early decades of the 19th century, particularly among the 
followers of Hinduism, Buddhism and Islam, was one of the major historical 
factors behind the development of dialogue. The reason behind this 
revivalism. was the work of missionaries and the various conversion 
movements. Each of these religions began claiming independently that it 
had the answer to the world’s problems where Christian religion had failed, 
but at the same time the plea was put forward that followers of all religions 
should work for a peaceful co-existence. In this revivalism followers of 
every religion became socially conscious. Various movements such as 
Brahmo Samaj and Arya Samaj were the outer manifestations of this 
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renaissance and revivalism. 


The above developments forced the Christian missionaries and churches to 
rethink their approach to other religions and their mission work. A number 
of national and international conferences and consultations were held, 
among them The World Missionary Conference at Edinburgh in 1910. While 
holding on to Jesus Christ as the one who fulfils and supersedes all other 
religions, it was suggested that Christianity should be enriched by the 
treasure of other religions. At the International Missionary Council of 
Jerusalem in 1928, missionary imperialism was condemned and emphasis 
was laid on paying respect to the sentiments of the people of other religions. 
A third conference was the important International Missionary Council held 
during 1938 at Tambaram, India. For this Council the famous Dutch 
theologian Hendrik Kraemer produced a sizeable volume entitled "The 
Christian Message in a Non-Christian World", stating that the revelation of 
God in Jesus Christ was absolute and final. 


Indian scholars such as G.V. Job, P. Chenchiah, V. Chakkarai, D.M. 
Devasahayam, S. Jusudason, Eddy Asirvatham and A.N. Sudarisanam, 
questioned this position. In his article on "Jesus and Non-Christian Faiths", 
P. Chenchiah made their position very clear in the following words: 


In Europe and other Christian countries, Christians see Jesus only. In 
the unique situation in India which determines the status and 
influence of Christianity, we see Jesus in the company of other 
founders of religions or saviours of men - Buddha, Rama, Krishna. 
Christianity moves and has its being in the midst of life, active 
religions commanding the homage of millions and claiming, if human 
testimony counts for anything, to minister and sustain its followers 
in the struggle of life, giving them the faith to live and courage to die 
with hope for the future. In India, these religions are in numbers and 
influence such as to compel mutual attention and respect. The life 
and destiny of Christians has to be studied in this vital context. 


The answer prepared by Indian thinkers to Kraemer’s "The Christian 
Message in a Non-Christian World" demanded that the doctrine of 
Christology be rethought in the light of the Indian religious context. In the 
preface of their work, "Rethinking Christianity in India", they said, "This urge 
has also come from Indian bhaktas and lovers of Christ outside the Church, 
who have repeatedly demanded that Christ should be related to the great 
Indian religious heritage..." 


The Church in India is placed in a multi-religious situation and is, therefore, 
involved not only in a bilateral dialogue process between Christians and 
Muslims. It has to be a partner in the multi-religious dialogue. Indian Muslim 
partners have always been involved in the dialogue process. Indian Muslim 
scholars have participated in almost all the dialogue meetings and seminars 
organized by the WCC which took place in different countries between 
1969-89. The Muslim participation in these international and regional 
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gatherings has been very active and contributory. 


Missionaries as well as the Indian converts to the Roman Catholic Church 
have been concerned in their relationship with people of other living faiths. 
The declaration made by Pope Paul VI in Bombay in December 1964 to 
representatives of various religions that, "We must meet not merely as 
tourists, but as pilgrims who set out to find out God - not in buildings of 
stone but in human hearts. Man must meet man, nation meet nation, as 
brothers and sisters, as children of God." as well as the positive approach 
of Vatican Il to other religions, have helped the Roman Catholic Church in 
India to get ahead compared with others. This becomes very clear from the 
works of the CBCI Commission for Dialogue and Ecumenism and the Islamic 
Studies Association. 


There are a number of Roman Catholic theological colleges and seminaries 
where teaching courses include the area of dialogue. One good example is 
Vidyajyoti, the Jesuit College of Theology in Delhi, which brings out a journal 
after its own name ‘Vidyajyoti’. This journal carries a number of discussions 
on various aspects of the inter-faith dialogue. The Indian Theological 
Association (of Roman theological institutions and theologians) is the other 
Catholic Association which has been playing an active role defining the 
theological nature and role of inter-religious dialogue. Seminars have been 
devoted to the whole concern of inter-religious dialogue. Two small extracts 
from the conclusions of these annual meetings are given as example. The 
twelfth meeting’s conclusion says, "The Christian community in India is 
challenged today to enter more and more deeply into the praxis of dialogue, 
common commitments to and action for a better society. The conclusion of 
the thirteenth meeting takes the same concern further saying, "The identity 
of the Christian community, like that of Christ, the man-for-the-other and 
man-with-the-other will be in its relatedness to the rest of the human 
community." 


The Dialogue Commission of the CBCI has been working very actively since 
January 1973 with a full-time secretary in the person of Fr. Albert 
Nambiaparambil. The Commission basically works among church people 
helping. them to understand the basic teachings of Islam, as well as other 
religions, and tries to address areas of misunderstanding in meeting with 
Muslims. The Commission has also organized jointly with the Henry Martyn 
Institute a number of three day courses throughout the country. 


The Commission has introduced a form of dialogue which is called "live- 
together". Here Christians and followers of other religions are brought 
together in prayer, meditation and shared reflection. They also discuss 
topics of common concern. The first multi-lateral "live-together" was held 
at Aligarh, the seat of the famous Muslim University, in 1974. The total 
number of participants was 33, 13 of whom were Muslims. The Muslims 
felt that this form of dialogue would help foster better communal harmony. 


Aligarh has kept the bold initiative alive. In 1979 the local branch of the 
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Inter-Faith Association brought 40 Hindus, Muslims, Jains and Christians 
together for a spiritual weekend. 


In 1973 the Roman Catholic Church organized in India a workshop devoted 
to "Dialogue with Muslims" during its "All India Consultation on 
Evangelization" in Patna. Ademand was made for a Roman Catholic scholar 
to be set aside to study the Muslim religion and the social and cultural life 
in India. Three problems were identified: mutual ignorance, inherited 
attitudes of prejudice and a general apathy towards establishing relations 
with Muslims. It was recommended that preparations for the establishment 
of a centre of Islamic studies should begin immediately. 


The Islamic Study Association (ISA) was registered in Delhi in 1984, with 
a first task of ensuring that courses on Islam be given in seminaries 
regularly. Its communication organ is a quarterly magazine entitled Salaam 
(peace). 


The first ecumenical institute which needs mention is the Christian Institute 
for the Study of Religion and Study (CISRS) in Bangalore. It came into 
existence in 1957. Its concern for the inter-religious dialogue can be seen 
through the content of its official journal "Religion and Society". CISRS has 
also helped in developing and establishing the work of dialogue. It organized 
a dialogue seminar on "Sikhism and Christianity in the Punjab", which laid 
the future basis for Sikh-Christian dialogue in the country. The former 
director of CISRS, M.M. Thomas, said about this first Sikh-Christian meeting: 


Sikhs and Christians...are all faced with the challenge to seek, to 
know and to respond to the ultimate meaning and destiny of our 
living....we have a common task of building a society and nation in 
which all men realize their dignity as human persons called to love 
and serve one another. 


The next example of an ecumenical institute involved in inter-faith dialogue 
is from North India, the "Christian Institute for Religious Studies (CIRS), 
Batala, Punjab, (formerly known as the Christian Institute for Sikh Studies). 
This institute was established in the late sixties. It has arranged seminars 
on themes like "Popular Religion in the Today" and "The Nature of 
Guruship". 


There are Protestant theological colleges and seminaries which are not only 
teaching inter-religious dialogue as part of their comparative study 
programme, but also hold and take part in various seminars and 
consultations on dialogue. Even the secular colleges like Madras Christian 
College sometimes have major seminars on inter-religious dialogue. 


The Henry Martyn Institute of Islamic Studies came into existence in 1930 
with the specific aim of encouraging study and research of Islam in the 
context of India. A number of meetings have taken place jointly with the 
Jamia Nizamiyyah in Hyderabad and the Indian Institute of Islamic Studies 
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in New Delhi. In these dialogue meetings the topics dealt with were: 
Religion in the Modern Age; Man, His Nature and Destiny; God and 
Secularity, Social Justice; Women in Great Religions. 


H.M.I. had its more recent major consultation on "The Church and Islam in 
India" in November 1990. In the preparatory document it stated, "The 
Henry Martyn Institute is an expression of the Church’s ministry of 
reconciliation which comes to focus on the relationship between Christians 
and Muslims." During the consultation itself the "participants also felt that 
the Indian church must be prepared to play a prophetic role in inter-faith 
relations and suggested that H.M.I. could provide leadership and direction 
in this area." 


Hindus have taken part actively whenever they were invited by Christians 
or others for any inter-religious meetings or seminars, but their own initiative 
had been minimal. However, in 1994 the Indian Council of Philosophical 
Research, the country’s highest institute of philosophy along with ‘Satya 
Nilayan’, the Jesuit Philosophical Research Institute, sponsored a programme 
on Hindu-Christian dialogue. Fourteen Christian indologists and some Hindu 
scholars took part in this dialogue meeting. For the first time Hindu scholars 
accepted the Christian contribution to Indian philosophy and agreed with the 
fact that Indian philosophy does not necessarily mean Hindu philosophy. 


The concern for inter-religious dialogue has come very much from the 
followers of the Sikh religion. Two of the major universities of the Punjab 
have given a lead in this area, Punjabi University in Patiala and Guru Nanak 
Dev University in Amritsar. Besides these two universities there are a 
number of research institutes conducting inter-religious dialogues, the Guru 
Nanak Foundation in New Delhi, the Institute of Sikh Studies, Chandigarh, 
the Gobind Sadan Institute for Advanced Studies in Comparative Religion, 
New Delhi, and the International Institute of Gurmat Studies, Ludhiana. 


In December 1992 another national movement with an inter-religious thrust 
was launched, namely, the Dalit Solidarity Programme in India (DSP). DSP 
brings together religious leaders and scholars to deal with the "liberation of 
the oppressed or Dalit". In this programme participants are involved from 
Hindu, Sikh, Muslim, Christian and Buddhist backgrounds. DSP is presently 
adding a new thrust in the whole area of the inter-religious dialogue 
approach, which is by nature non-traditional. 


References have already been made to the Muslim pioneers in the field of 
inter-religious dialogue. Two recent works from Muslim sources need to be 
mentioned because these state the present position of the Muslims in the 
field of inter-religious dialogue. These two works are, "Indian Muslims: The 
Need for a Positive Outlook" (1994) by Maulana Wahiduddin Khan, and 
"Lifting the Veil: Communal Violence and Communal Harmony _ in 
Contemporary India (1995) by Asghar Ali Engineer. Both these works have 
chapters on Hindu-Muslim dialogue. One of the issues before Maulana 
Wahiduddin Khan is the question of harmony among the followers of 
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different religions. While discussing this issue he has before him the current 
problem of India, namely communal violence, based upon the religious 
understanding of different communities. According to him, Hindus believe 
in the plural concept of Truth, which Islam and Christianity do not uphold, 
but both religions believe in another tenet, namely, respect for other 
religions. According to Khan: 


Just as religious co-existence is valued in Hinduism, so also it is 
valued in Christianity and Islam. If differences arise, they do so as a 
matter of rationale, and not of actual practice. That is, the goal of 
co-existence is achieved in Hinduism through co-recognition, while in 
Christianity and Islam, it is achieved through mutual existence. 


Khan, while laying emphasis on the need of Hindu-Muslim dialogue, says it 
is ultimately people with people who have to deal with one another. It is 
one religious Community with another which has to deal finally with deciding 
any crucial issue. He takes the example of the December 1992 incident 
when Hindu Kar seveks (volunteers involved in religious causes) demolished 
the Babri Mosque, even though this was not the government’s decision. 
According to him, the public is more powerful than the government. 
Therefore, he says, the Muslim community has to enter into dialogue with 
their counterpart on the question of the mosque, instead of the government 
or the administration. 


Asghar Ali Engineer began his observations with the various religious and 
communal conflicts which are going on in India, Pakistan and Sri Lanka. In 
the latter two countries, the basis of these conflicts is more ethnic than 
religious, but in India the Hindu-Muslim conflict is both communal as well as 
religious. He estimated that since 1947 more than 15,000 large and small 
riots have taken place. He lists two main reasons for this: complete 
absence of inter-faith dialogue, and, the exploitation of people’s ignorance 
about each other’s religion by the politicians. Therefore, he says, it is very 
necessary to promote inter-religious dialogue between the two principle 
communities. According to Engineer, the traditional Muslim theology is not 
suitable for the present situation. He says very clearly: 


The traditional theology was partly, if not wholly, contextual, and 
needs to be seen in the new context in India. If this approach is 
adopted, ways will be found for harmonious co-existence with other 
religious Communities, particularly the Hindus. The traditional u/ama 
may not respond to the new situation easily. This task will have to 
be undertaken by the modern intellectual among the Muslims...The 
challenge posed by Allah in the Quran - to live in peace and harmony 
in a pluralist context as it is not Allah’s desire to create only one 
religious community (5:48) has to be taken seriously by Indian 
Muslims and this cannot be done without rethinking traditional 
theology. 


No one religion can claim the monopoly of the Ultimate Truth. This was 
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clear from the Christians who promoted the idea of "Rethinking Christianity 
in India" during the thirties and what Asghar Ali Engineer has pleaded for in 
the rethinking of Muslim ‘traditional theology’. This challenge of ‘rethinking’ 
of various theological expressions. upheld by different religious traditions is 
a move toward theocentrism in order ‘to find acommon theological platform 
in dialogue with adherents of other faiths’. 


Rev. Dr. habil James Massey is the General Secretary/Director of the Indian 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge (ISPCK) Delhi, India. 


FAITH IN A GLOBAL AGE 


The interfaith movement's offer of hope 
to a world in agony: a personal reflection 


MARCUS BRAYBROOKE 


The centenary of the World’s Parliament of Religions, which marks the 
beginning of the interfaith movement, was observed as a ‘Year of 
Inter-religious Understanding and Co-operation’. Marcus Braybrooke, 
one of the organizers of the year, reflects on his personal involvement 
and looks ahead to the tasks that now confront the interfaith 
movement as we all learn to live in a global society. Interfaith co- 
operation offers hope to a world in agony. 


The challenges that face the world today have a profound moral and 
spiritual dimension. We need together to draw on the resources of the 
great faiths if we are to meet those challenges. 


Marcus Braybrooke, an Anglican clergyman, is Chair of the World 
Congress of Faiths and a Trustee of the International Interfaith Centre 
and chaired the International Interfaith Organization Co-ordinating 
Committee which promoted the Year of Inter-religious Understanding 
and Co-operation in 1993. he is the author of Pilgrimage of Hope 
which is a history of the interfaith movement and several other books. 


£4.99/US$ 7.99 Post free from: 
The Rectory, Marsh Baldon, Oxford, OX44 9LS, U.K. 
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MESSAGE FROM AN 
AFRICAN CHRISTIAN - JEWISH CONSULTATION 
JOHANNESBURG, SOUTH AFRICA, 
26-29 JUNE 1995 


The second African Christian-Jewish consultation sponsored by the World 
Council of Churches and the International Jewish Committee on Inter- 
religious Consultations took place on the premises of the South African 
Jewish Board of Deputies in Johannesburg, South Africa from 26-29 June, 
1995. 


16 African Christian participants from Benin, Botswana, Cameroon, Eritrea, 
Ghana, Kenya, Mozambique, Nigeria and South Africa met with 12 Jewish 
representatives from Israel, South Africa, Switzerland, United Kingdom, USA 
and Zimbabwe at this consultation on the theme of ‘Family - Community - 
Tradition’. 


The participants were glad to meet in South Africa, particularly those who 
had not obtained visas to enter Kenya for the first consultation in Nairobi in 
November 1986. Meeting in South Africa made the participants aware of the 
radical changes that were taking place in the country. Both the Chief Rabbi 
of South Africa, Cyril Harris, and the General Secretary of the South African 
Council of Churches, Ms Brigalia Bam, mentioned in their welcome 
addresses the importance of the contributions of religious organisations to 
the maintenance of social justice, as well as in the process of reconciliation 
and healing. 


In the discussion that followed the introductory lectures on the current 
changes and challenges in Africa, it was agreed that Christians and Jews 
have a particular responsibility to counteract the lack of wholeness in society 
and to work for peace and reconciliation. 


There was a lively discussion on the way in which people of religion could 
or should play an active role in bringing about the desired changes and to 
eliminate violence, injustice and dehumanization. It was considered 
necessary that such commitment should be accompanied by self-criticism 
and other qualities of the Nguni concept of ubuntu (humaneness, 
compassion, hospitality, assistance to those in distress and love for others). 
These ideals are also deeply entrenched in the biblical traditions. 


In the African and Jewish traditions the family has played a crucial role in 
the presentation and transmission of moral and social values. Rapid social 
changes, displacement of persons and poverty have had a traumatizing 
effect on the family, causing much destabilization and raising fears about its 
survival. The growing awareness of the current crisis in the family and the 
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willingness to change for the better, give grounds for hope, based on the 
resources that can be found in both traditions. 


The consultation considered ways by which family life could be strengthened 
to counteract the encroachment of materialism, consumerism and hedonism, 
and to guard against the negative features of technology, urbanisation and 
media. 


Similar conclusions were drawn from analyses of community as a means of 
creative solidarity. In this connection a stimulating discussion was devoted 
to a critical look at what’ apartheid had done to the African family and 
community, which special emphasis on the issue of reconciliation and 
forgiveness. In order to heal the wounds of the past, the conflicts of the 
present and the uncertainties of the future, a profound change in minds and 
hearts is necessary. This can be achieved by implementing the ideals of 
ubuntu matched by the teachings of the Bible. 


The participants visited Soweto in solidarity with the victims of apartheid 
and paid tribute to the memory of Hector Pieterson and all the other martyrs. 


The last session amply demonstrated that, contrary to widely held views, 
tradition, properly interpreted and implemented, could again become a factor 
of development and progress. 


It is important at this point to recall some of the Suggestions made at the 
first consultation in 1986 and to consider them in the light of present 
circumstances: | 
- conduct future consultations between Jews and African 
Christians; 
- ensure the larger participation of women in_ future 
consultations; 


The participants unanimously expressed the wish that the papers read at the 
consultation be published without too much delay in one or several African 
journals so as to make the proceedings known as widely as possible. 


The participants once again, as at the first consultation, expressed the need 
for the establishment of an African Christian - Jewish Working Group to 
further the discussions begun here and to implement joint action 
programmes on issues of common concern. 


As a result of this consultation, new friendships were formed, which augur 
well for future developments between African Christians and Jews. 
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REPORT ON ENQUIRY ON INTERRELIGIOUS 
PRAYER AND WORSHIP 


- Hans Ucko - 


The Office on Interreligious Relations (OIRR) and the Pontifical Council for 
Interreligious Dialogue (PCID) decided in 1994 to deal with the question of 
interrelgious worship and prayer. A questionnaire was sent out to churches, 
study centres and theological institutions. This is the report on answers to 
the questionnaire sent out by OIRR. 

Out of fifty responses (Austria, Brazil, Canada, Germany, India, Netherlands, 
South Africa, Sweden, Taiwan, UK and USA) to the questionnaire, the 
following responses illustrate issues, concerns and reactions to the questions 
related to interreligious worship and prayer. 


A. MULTILATERAL AND/OR BILATERAL OCCASIONS FOR PRAYER & 
WORSHIP 


1. /n your region, do people of different religious traditions (Buddhist, 
Christian, Hindu, Jewish, Muslim, etc.) come together to pray? 


- There are no regular interfaith services (Germany). 


2. On what occasions (national holidays, interreligious organization 
meetings, family events ...? 


- The wish for interreligious prayer and worship arises out of situations 
in daily life. It is a creative response to new relationships for which 
our historical traditions do not provide. Gandhi used interreligious 
prayer meetings to quell communal bitterness. 

~ In 1953 Queen Elizabeth II requested that people of all religions pray 
for her (UK). 

- There can be a request for interfaith prayer and worship at the end of 
a multi-faith dialogue weekend, at civic occasions, (U.K. 
Commonwealth Day), as a prayer for peace, for prisoners, for the 
environment. It can be at family events, a marriage or a funeral, in 
schools, Scouts.. (UK) 

- One of the occasions for common prayers are the interfaith marriages, 
although the church has not advised in favour of interreligious worship 
in Hindu-Christian marriages, since the two traditions are too different, 
but suggest two separate prayer meetings instead. In Christian-Muslim 
marriages a common service of worship is proposed (Netherlands). 

- Personal friendship can inspire to interfaith prayer. 

- In Porto Alegre there is a Grupo de Apoio Prevencao a AIDS "with 
macro-ecumenical participation" (Brazil). 
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Christians and Muslims take part in services against xenophobia and 
racism. During the Week of Brotherhood Jews and Christians take part 
in services interpreting the occasion (Germany). 

People feel helpless in situations like the Gulf War and in the wars in 
former Yugoslavia and feel that the political authorities abandon their 
responsibility and feel inclined to express their feelings in praying 
together (Germany). 

Mahatma Gandhi's day of martyrdom, Diwali, Id, Christmas (India). 
Interreligious services were held on Remembrance Day, in prayers for 
a peaceful transition to democracy in South Africa and prayers at the 
inauguration of President Mandela (South Africa). 

At human rights meetings, Buddhists were invited to attend, singing 
an praying (Taiwan). 

Jews, Christians and Muslims stand together in worship against the 
death penalty (USA). 

Where do the prayers take place (places of worship, schools, 
auditoria..)? 


There is a preference for members of one faith visiting another place 
of worship rather than trying to arrange a joint service. 

The use of non-religious buildings avoids many of the difficulties 
which the use of churches may pose. 

School services are often held in churches, but there are requests to 
have these services in mosques (Germany). 


What form does the prayer take (readings from Scriptures or from 


prayers of each group, commonly agreed upon prayer texts, silent 
prayer, spontaneous prayers, poetry readings, choral presentations, 
etc.) ? 


There are various kinds of interreligious worship: 


Services of a particular faith community to which members of other 
faiths are invited as guests. 

Interreligious gatherings of a serial multi-faith character. 
Interreligious gatherings with a united order of service. 

A distinction is made in Germany between interreligious prayer, 
indicating that the participants from different religions together 
formulate and take responsibility for the prayer and on the other hand 
multi-religious prayer, which is understood as a service, where 
representatives of different religions say their own prayers, while the 
others are listening. Interreligious prayers are therefore not possible, 
whereas the multi-religious prayer is less problematic. It is however 
important that multi-religious prayer is not understood to be an 
extension of ecumenical prayer or lead one to believe that we believe 
in the same God or that it be an occasion for proselytism (Germany). 
The value of silence is important. Being silent is something which you 
can value in the company of friends. Being silent as an act of prayer 
is a sign of friendship. 
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Students from a secondary school, critical of the Christian services, 
were invited to create a public interreligious worship, using sarees, 
incense, offering bowls. This service was much appreciated by the 
students and by the Christian community. There was no one from the 
other religious traditions participating (Germany). 

It is important to realize that God and Allah is the same (Germany). 
Worshipping with people of other faiths can mean attending an act of 
worship as an observer. It can mean sitting in silence with people of 
other faiths, where we as Christians are free to use the silence for our 
own prayer. It can mean contributing to a "Serial" act of worship or 
participating in a shared act of worship, being ready to welcome and 
receive what is brought by others, even if it is unfamiliar and strange. 


your opinion, what form of prayer is the most appropriate? 


The British Council of Churches (BCC) suggested "serial interfaith 
occasions", when members of different faiths in turn offer prayers on 
a chosen theme. Each act of prayer, followed by a pause for reflection 
indicates that one wants to keep each religion separate from the other 
so as to underline that one is to be together to pray and not to pray 
together (UK). 

The most significant prayer is that which comes from the tradition of 
the one praying and not a prayer composed of elements from different 
traditions (Canada). 

Choral presentations are easiest to use because more latitude is 
awarded to poetry and songs (Canada). 

Silent prayer and choral presentations are alright but offer no scope 
for dialogue (India). 

The most appropriate form of prayer is the one that leads people 
beyond themselves and touches on the mystery, our oneness in 
humanity, and the mutuality of our longings (USA). 


. PRESENCE OF PEOPLE OF OTHER RELIGIONS AT CHRISTIAN WORSHIP 


Has your community had the experience of people of other religions 


being present during your worship? 


People of other faiths are invited to Christian festivals (Germany). 


On what occasions (weddings, funerals, baptisms ...)? 


The memorial service of Sir Francis Younghusband, the founder of 
WCF, was one the first public services in which members of other 
religions took part (1942) (UK). 

We do not invite people of other faiths at the occasion of baptism 
(India). 

Buddhist refugees sponsored by the congregation took part in the 
worship. Jews participated in baptism services, where one of the 
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parents was Jewish (USA). 


3. Do you:'know of any attempts to help them understand the worship or 
to adapt the worship on account of their presence? 


Early’ 20th century Christian. missionary colleges broadened daily 
worship. by choosing mainly theistic rather than christocentric 
readings. 


4. Have there been occasions on which relatives or close friends of other 
traditions were invited to take an active part? If so, what part (saying 
a prayer, singing a hymn, joining an offertory procession...)? 


- Occasions vary from weddings, funerals or baptisms to regular 
congregational worship. Some congregations have allowed for those 
from outside to read, pray or provide music (USA). 

- Jews felt welcome as there was a reading in Hebrew in a funeral 
service (USA). 


C. PRESENCE OF CHRISTIANS AT OTHERS’ WORSHIP 


1. Have you and other church members had occasion to attend another 
religion’s worship? 


- It is not uncommon that Muslim and Jewish communities welcome 
Christians to visit the mosque or the synagogue (Germany). 

- Muslims invite Christians to come to celebrate the ending of Ramadan 
with them (Germany). 


2. Have there been any invitations to take an active part in the worship? If 
so, what part? 


In funerals of non-christians, Christians were asked to bow, burn 
incense and throw ashes (Taiwan). 


Ww 


Are there any gestures and words which it was felt they could 
perform/say with other worshippers? Which? 


- New symbols are needed: lighting of candles, a flower communion. 

. Placing both palms as the blessing over certain items is a common 
practice. Lighting the lamp in place for the worship (India). 

- Gestures like namaskar (India). 


4. Are there any gestures and words which were felt to be inappropriate? 
If so, why? 


- Making obeisance to the deities (India). 
- All gestures and words which would not be commonly accepted or 
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even be offensive should be avoided. One cannot ask a Muslim to fold 
hands and bow to the altar or the light (India). 
- Kneeling or burning incense would not be accepted (Taiwan). 


D. THEOLOGICAL REFLECTION 


1. What are some of the theological considerations which affect Christian 
prayer and worship with the followers of other religions? 


- Interreligious worship can give a new vision of the greatness and glory 
of God and can strengthen Christians in welcoming, loving and serving 
others in the spirit and for the sake of him who dies for all mankind. 
Interreligious worship may give us a glimpse of heaven, where people 
of ‘every nation, tribe, people and language’ will worship the Lamb of 
God (UK). 

- Interreligious services point to the underlying unity. We stand in 
worship before the mystery of the final reality. 

: For some the greatest value is the expression of human unity and 
human dignity. We need to affirm human solidarity, meeting at the 
deepest level of spiritual experience (Canada, India). 

- There are four stages in interfaith: learning, reflection, confrontation, 
beyond doctrines, moving into the reality of God. 

- There is a deepening relationship of committed members of the 
Household of Faith (UK). 

- How can people who are conscious of their differences adapt the 
worship of their religious community to make space for members of 
another? 

- Prayer expressing commitment to, or hope for the Realm (Kingdom) of 
God are often affirmable by others (Canada). 

- The main theological consideration to worship together with people of 
other faiths is to overcome our isolation from the rest of the world in 
a symbolic way (India). 

- Worship can be carried on by people who do not share exactly 
identical convictions of faith. We do not claim that Christians possess 
a "monopoly on the holy". All those present interreligious worship are 
not assumed to be embraced in a Christian context. Christians do not 
cease being Christians or suspend their identity in some different 
worship setting (USA). 


2. What hesitations have been expressed by church members concerning 
prayer with followers of other religions? 


- One overarching question is whether people of different faiths are 
doing intrinsically the same thing when they worship (UK). 

- Are we really worshipping together or are we merely seeking social 
harmony? (USA). 

- BCC agreed in 1968 that churches should avoid forms of interreligious 
worship, which compromise the distinctive faiths of the participants: 
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for Christians the uniqueness of Christ (UK). 

- Some Christians fear that participation in interreligious services may 
lessen the concern for the proclamation of the Gospel and may appear 
to equate religions. 

- Christians feel that they are compromising the first and second 
commandments of worshipping false idols (Taiwan). 

- An objection to interreligious worship is that they are hurtful to those 
who have come from other religions into the Christian faith and also 
to Christian minorities in other lands, who may have experienced 
persecution from other faiths and especially where such faiths are 
unwilling to tolerate conversions or the existence of minority Christian 
communities (UK). 

- Interreligious worship should be theologically acceptable, not 
idolatrous or demonic and not implying an underlying unity of faiths. 
Interreligious worship should demonstrate common aims, using a 
neutral building. Interreligious worship should be pastorally sensitive. 
Interreligious worship should either be part of an ongoing process of 
relationship that includes explicit witness, precludes confusion over 
aims, or spring from urgent pastoral needs and be followed up as 
appropriate (UK). 

- Even if there are differences how the different religious traditions 
perceive the Ultimate Reality, it can also be said that people do not 
have to agree to everyone else’s picture of that God. A greater 
difficulty is to acknowledge the rejection by most Buddhists and Jains 
of a belief in a Creator God and would not like to consider prayer as 
addressing someone. They may prefer looking at prayer as some kind 
of meditation, a way of cleansing the mind of selfish desires (UK). 

- For Christians there will always be the nagging sense that faithfulness 
involves the declaration that Jesus is Lord, which in an interfaith 
setting may be perceived as arrogant (Canada). 

- Interreligious worship and prayer will be questioned because of the 
risk of syncretism, that it serves proselytism, that it gives space to a 
theological reductionism, that it encourages inclusivism (Germany). 

- That God listens to the prayer of non-Christians should not be taken 
to mean that non-biblical prayer is recognized as an acceptable form 
of worship (Germany). 

- The questions raised are often: Are we worshipping the same God? If 
they do not worship the same God, whom do they worship? Some 
imaginary God? Some demonic being? (UK). 

- Concerning worship of Hindus, there is a discussion on practical 
issues, whether the Christian should accept prasad or food offered to 
an idol (UK). 

~ There are hesitations concerning the vermilion mark on the forehead 
(India). 


3. What have been the effects on Christians? Are there any signs of 
spiritual growth due to the experiences of praying with others? 
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- Those attending interfaith services experience a new awareness of 
God and find that their particular faith has been enriched. There is a 
mystical or spiritual experience (UK). 

- Men of different faiths will have more in common with one another 
than with men of no faith. 

- Provided that one is allowed to be faithful to what one believes, it is 
an enlightening experience (Canada). 

- A Sikh prayer, which was translated into English, was found to be 
very consonant with the faith of most people attending a conference 
and led in fact into a transformation of many. The sharing of personal 
faith in prayer can change attitudes (Canada). 

- We should remember that the trinitarian formula is not identical with 
the biblical witness. We should also recognize that the Muslim 
rejection of the trinitarian formula is an attempt to hold on to 
monotheism. We share this concern with Muslims (Germany). 


4. What personal, family and sociological factors play a role in the decisions 
to accept or refuse to pray together? 


- Hindus support interfaith prayer as a way to strengthen social 
harmony and integration (India). 

- It would be more appropriate if the congregation already forms, or 
feels part of, a single multi-faith community before the service, 
especially if those present already form a fellowship of people who 
know, respect and trust each other (UK). 


5. Do the criteria change for Jews, another for Muslims, another for 
Buddhists, Hindus, followers of Traditional Religions? 


- Orthodox Muslims would not encourage non-Muslims to participate in 
their official worship (Canada). 

- Christian and Jews come together to remember the Holocaust and 
have produced appropriate liturgies (Germany). 

~ Our church makes a distinction between the prayers together with 
Muslims and prayers together with Jews. It seems theologically 
justified to pray with Jews (Germany). 

- Christians share with Jews a common prayer-tradition, which 
facilitates prayer with Jews (Germany). 

- As far as Jews are concerned it is not first of all the encounter with 
another religion, but a relationship that has to do with the rots of the 
Christian faith. As far as Muslims are concerned, it is the living 
together with Muslims that inspires us to worship with Muslims 
(Germany). 

- The response to the questionnaire from a German church makes a 
distinction between relations with Jews and relations with people of 
other faiths, saying that the Jewish-Christian relation is not to be 
considered as a dialogue with another religion (Germany). 

- There are no distinctions concerning criteria (India). 
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Prayers at a Jewish synagogue or service of worship would not violate 
the conscience. This would be an Old Testament ritual and close to 
Christianity. For the others it would be another matter (Taiwan). 

For Evangelicals, Jews are regarded as very close. Muslims are often 
included as Semitic cousins, while Sikhs, Hindus and Buddhists are in 
a separate category. We have little experience of followers of 
Traditional Religion. Witches are regarded as the unacceptable next- 
stage partner (UK). 

There is greater comfort with Jews and Muslims, which may be based 
on greater sociological acceptance. The criteria for greater ease with 
Jews and Muslims had to do with their monotheism. The perceived 
polytheism and Buddhist non-theism raises problems (USA). 


Remarks: 


1. 


a 


Interreligious prayer and worship requires an occasion, where a neutral 


place is preferred. 

Answers from Germany present a distinction between multi-religious 
and interreligious prayer and worship, where multi-religious is 
understood as gatherings of a serial multi-faith character and 
interreligious is understood as a united order of service. Integrity is 
important to avoid confusion and communicates wholeness. 

There is a question as to one’s role in interreligious worship and 
prayer: Am | an observer as the other is praying or can interreligious 
prayer and worship move me beyond myself, towards a recognition of 
the ultimate mystery and oneness in humanity? 

Only Asians have comments concerning gestures and words in 
interreligious worship. 

Is prayer the same thing in all religions and is interreligious prayer 
really worshipping together or more an expression of social harmony? 


Honesty towards one’s own theological positions and the question of 
truth is emphasized. 

Worshipping with Jews is recognized as different from other forms of 
interreligious prayer and worship. Next to this unique relationship is 
monotheism lifted up as a criterion. 


The OIRR and PCID, meeting in Geneva 23-24 June 1995, will continue 
working towards a study document on interreligious worship and prayer. 
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Our Living Earth 
in Crisis 


- a Joint Call 
for a Spiritual Awakening 
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Foreword 
by Oddbjorn Leirvik, Emmaus 


In the spring of 1993 “Emmaus” — a 
church-based dialogue center in Oslo — sent 
Out an invitation to take part in a dialogue 
about “Ecology and Religion”. A working 
group was’ formed, consisting of 
representatives from seven major religious 
communities and a representative of the 
alternative spiritual movements. Some 
fundamental recognitions formed the basis of 
this initiative: 


* Norway has become a multi-religious 
society. 

* The ecological crisis threatens our 
common future and the very basis of life on 
earth, and challenges us to cooperate across 
religious boundaries. 

* A solution to the environmental 
crisis can not be found unless we realize that 
we are facing a spiritual crisis. The 
ecological problems can be solved only 
through a profound change of values and 
behavior, and they challenge us to seek a 
renewed spiritual consciousness of the 
wholeness of life. 


For more than a year representatives of 
different religious traditions and spiritual 
schools met to discuss issues of ecology, 
Spirituality and religion. We have spent a 
considerable amount of time getting to know 
each others’ traditions. Together with the 
Norwegian edition of the common 
proclamation, the participating communities 
present their particular perception of 
religion and ecology. But throughout the 
dialogue the aim was to arrive at a joint 
expression of the spiritual challenges posed 
by the ecological crisis. 


The group was established in part on 
the basis of individual inquiry, and in part as 


a result of inquiries made to the different 
religious communities. It had no official 
status, but the participants have nevertheless 
been aware that they represent a community 
or a religion, and not only themselves. 


The proclamation — “Our Living Earth 
in Crisis - A Joint Call for a Spiritual 
Awakening” — is one of the first fruits of a 
dialogue across religious boundaries we have 
seen in Norway. We hope this proclamation 
will be an enduring expression of the 
possibility of finding values that we all share 
in spite of our differences . We also hope that 
it may be received as an appeal to take the 
spiritual dimension of life seriously; and 
inspire our personal and political quests for 
solutions to the challenges that humankind 
faces. 


Being convinced that profound 
changes of attitude must take place within all 
religious communities and movements, we 
also realize that this change will necessarily 
have to be manifested in different religious 
and spiritual expressions. Our wish to reach 
a joint response to the ecological crisis does 
not mean that we conceal the differences 
between our various paths of realization and 
revealed truths. Nonetheless we can and 
must stand together, in spite of our 
differences, for the sake of life itself. 


The title of the Norwegian edition is "En 
levende jord i krise - et felles kal] til andelig 
oppvakning", and includes the following 
contributions along with the Proclamation: 


* “Under the Trees" (Buddhist). 

* "Simple Life Style, Spiritual Development" 
(Vedic perspective, Hare Krishna). 

* “Humanity, Nature and Religion - a Jewish 
Perspective". 

* "God, Humanity and Nature in Christian 
Understanding" (Lutheran). 

* "A Christian Response" (Catholic). 

* "God, Humanity and Nature in Islam". 

* "The View of Nature and Environment in 
Baha’ i-Belief". 

* "A New Consciousness" (by Alternative 
Network). 
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The proclamation 


Unconstrained desires, injustice and 
oppression, hostility and war, have always 
threatened human society. Dramatically new, 
however, is the fact that life itself is 
endangered. Humankind is facing a global, 
ecological crisis. We have failed to 
acknowledge that man and nature constitute 
one whole, and we have disregarded life’s 
natural limitations. Our consumer society 
severs the responsibility for the balance of 
nature, for our fellow human beings as well 
as for new generations yet to be born. A 
small group of nations consumes a vast 
proportion of Earth’s resources. This Earth is 
unable to sustain a worldwide level of 
consumption taken for granted by the 
privileged few. This development creates 
tension and conflicts between countries, and 
on the individual level it leads to suffering 
and anxiety. We already have a presentiment 
of the extent of this crisis, but we hesitate to 
acknowledge that it forces us to change our 
life-style, our production, and our level of 
consumption. 


The Dilemma 


Our dilemma is that we are in many 
cases aware of what is right, but at the same 
time we are not sufficiently willing to act 
accordingly. We want peace, but we fail to 
pay the price: to build on trust without 
resorting to violent and self-righteous acts. 
We want a sustainable development, but still 
we continue over-exploiting Earth’s limited 
resources. We realize that we humans are 
merely one strand in Earth’s enormous web, 
but we conduct our affairs as if we were not a 
part of nature, but a separate entity. 


The Hope 


Hope never dies. Each day hope 
inspires people to strive for justice, to work 
for peace, and to protect nature of which we 
all are a part. The challenge is to reinforce 
and deepen our realization that we constitute 
one all-embracing whole, and to strengthen 
hope, so it can change our lives. 


A Deeper Reality 


As religious men and women who 
recognize that life has a spiritual dimension, 
we base our lives upon a deeper reality. We 
realize that our existence is part of something 
larger than ourselves. We believe that this 
most profound reality calls upon our humility 
and devotion. We believe there is a Love 
which constitutes the deepest source of our 
hope, and a universal Will that calls us to 
change our direction. 


An Ethical and Spiritual Awake- 
ning 


We believe that we are in fact facing a 
moral crisis, which is essentially a spiritual 
crisis. We therefore believe that an ethical 
and spiritual awakening is imperative, if we 
are to overcome the crisis that threatens 
Earth. In spite of pledges of good intentions, 
political and general attitudes are governed 
by lack of action and by selfish interests. All 
over the world human-centered materialistic 
ideologies and social systems are spreading. 
The self-centered materialism of the 
consumer society makes people rootless and 
alienated from their deeper selves as well as 
from the whole of which we are a part. 
Materialism not only turns nature into a 
commodity which we are free to exploit as we 
please. People also become objects of 
exploitation. This brings into peril the very 
belief in ourselves as creative individuals. 
There is an urgent need to regain faith in 
man’s positive creative power; in empathy 
and with compassion for all living beings. 


What Can Religions Contribute? 


As religious men and women we have 
different ways of expressing our spiritual 
realizations. What unites us is our wish to live 
in harmony with a deeper reality. In trust, 
prayers and meditation, in silence or by 
means of words that have been given to us, we 
draw hope and strength from this reality. We 
have a wish to share these sources with 
others, and to lift forward the call of the 
religions for responsibility and global 
thinking. We recognize that religions, in 
order to be credible, need to dismantle 
conflicts which have their roots in the 
religions themselves. We must confront our 


own enemy images, respect each other’s 
traditions, creeds and religious experience. 
There is also a need for a spiritual awakening 
among those who believe. We are, however, 
convinced that the fundamental realizations 
within our religions can indeed contribute to 
pointing out a path towards the future. We 
believe that the spiritual power of religions 
gives us the deep-rooted trust in Life which 
we all need. Our religious communities 
constitute a foothold to our fundamental 
values. These communities are spiritual 
homes where our commitment to these values 
can be strengthened and our hopes be 
nourished. 


Through dialogue 


Through dialogue across religious and 
philosophical boundaries many have 
experienced that the process of sharing one’s 
own beliefs makes those beliefs more clear to 
us. Dialogue does not eradicate the 
differences between our revealed truths or 
spiritual realizations. At times it may even 
reinforce our commitments to them. An 
inter-religious dialogue may also cause pain 
when conflicting realizations and truths 
meet. But the aim of such a dialogue must be 


_to seek a reconciled diversity that makes it 
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possible to find a future for human society 
and Earth on which we all live. Through 
dialogue and by sharing views with each 
other on the dramatic challenges that we all 
are facing, we feel we are on the way to 
discovering fundamental, universal values as 
well as images of hope that can lead us 
towards a universal clarity and a universal 
obligation to act. We seek a spiritual clarity 
that will strengthen our awareness of being 
part of a larger whole, regardless of religious, 
social, and sexual boundaries — a larger whole 
without any true boundaries between man 
and nature. 


Spiritual Growth - the Opposite of 
Self-Centeredness 


We believe that spiritual growth means 
to open our hearts and minds in compassion 
and devotion to our Fellow Beings and to God 
— to Life in its infiniteness and to the Ultimate 
Reality. Spiritual growth is the opposite of 
self-centeredness. Spiritual growth is to 
recognize our inter-connectedness, our 


responsibility, and to foster love towards all 
living beings. 


Awakening and Change 


We jointly call for a_ spiritual, 
compassionate and down-to-earth awakening. 
We call upon all, beginning with ourselves, to 
change, and to bring about a radical 
transformation of our attitudes that can alter 
our way of life. We call to turn away from 
those paths that lead to destruction, so that we 
may together find the ways that lead to life. 


Individual and Governmental 


Responsibility 


If we are to change the course of 


development, the awakening must be followed 
by practical action — on an individual level as 
well as by society as a whole. There is a need 
for an ethical awareness that is capable of 
making clear to each individual his or her 
responsibility to seek a new way of life. On 
the political level the various bodies need to 
see their responsibility in outlining and 
implementing a comprehensive policy that 
safeguards and restores the environment. 
States must establish frameworks preventing 
any special interest group from imposing 
their own will at the expence of the common 
good and the natural environment. In order 
to give everyone the opportunity for personal 
and economic development, political 
institutions must work diligently and 
consistently to achieve a world-wide 
redistribution of access to resources. Norway, 
being a wealthy society with vast natural 
resources, ought to become a model nation for 
a future-oriented and ecologically respon- 
sible policy. In order to make progress in 
bringing about this demanding mission, 
individuals, religious communities, and 
organizations must be in the forefront. They 
must join forces and work together to make 
owners, employers and employees — in 
industry and elsewhere — as well as public 
authorities and international bodies, assume 
their moral responsibility towards all life, and 
to commit themselves to safeguarding and 
protecting our natural habitat in its entirety 
— this Earth upon which all life, our own 
included, is dependent. 


Subscribers: 


Espen Arnesen - The Buddhist Union of 
Norway 

Tarjei Trefall - The Hare Krishna Movement i 
in Norway 

Lynn Feinberg - The Jewish Community 
in Oslo 

Oddbjorn Leirvik, Oystein Braaten -’-Emmaus, 
Church of Norway (Lutheran). 

Erik Lykke - The Commission for Justice and 
Peace of the Catholic Diocese of Oslo 

Mazhar Iqbal - Islamic Cultural Centre 
Norway 

Kari Lem Ninauve - The Baha’i Community of 
Oslo 

Oyvind Solum - Alternative Network 


Oslo, 1994 


For those who read Scandinavian, 
the proclamation together with 
the contributions from the different 
partners in the dialogue 
can be ordered from 


Emmaus, Paulus plass 6, N - 0554 Oslo . 


Price: NOK 20,- plus postage. 
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